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RELIGIOUS TRUSTS IN THEIR LEGAL ASPECT 


RECENT decision! of the Court of Appeal on the interpretation 
of a will under which Catholic objects received substantial benefits 
Sul adds a lucid paragraph to an abstruse chapter of the law. A person who 
bly; wishes to benefit some religious purpose or institution by means of a trust 
gh: or gift finds a number of legal obstacles in his path. They may be avoided 
ly #if he is careful to follow his legal advisers in walking delicately. Catholic 
48 ® benefactors have made many additions to the long list of judicial precedents 
in these matters. If they have a taste for that kind of thing they may 
admire the subtle judgements in the cases to which their name becomes 
, attached and even be proud that among lawyers it is freshly remembered 
"for its association with, for example, Mr. Justice Jarndyce’s careful dis- 
tinction between a particular and a general charitable intention, or Vice- 
Chancellor Bleak’s illuminating exposition of the cy-prés doctrine. The 
eseptrustees appointed to administer the benefaction may, however, regret that 
oriyso much has disappeared in costs. 
sto) The fundamental difficulty is that a trust under which an individual 
person is not intended to benefit in his private capacity must, for various 
reasons, usually satisfy the legal test of what is called a charitable trust. 
P-- The notion of a charitable trust is a wide but indefinite one. Legal charity 
{is traditionally divided into four classes. The relief of poverty, the advance- 
ment of education, and the advancement of religion cover many of the 
causes of human woe, but the law has its customary residuary classification 
sei the shape of trusts beneficial to the community in other ways than the 
Defirst three. The legal sense of the words charitable and charity is often 
, #Wider, but sometimes narrower, than their ordinary sense. The fourth 
jodi class of charities excites much disputation. So also does the third. 
tu’ No religion whose practices are not contrary to law is excluded in 
principle from the legal privileges of a charitable trust. Thus, in the case 
of West v. Shuttleworth (1835), decided shortly after the passing of the Catholic 
Emancipation Act, a trust ‘‘to promote the knowledge of the Catholic 
Christian religion among the poor and ignorant inhabitants of Swale Dale 
and Wenston Dale’? was upheld as a charitable trust. It is now clear 
that the saying of masses for the repose of the soul of the donor is a chari- 
table object. In Re Ward (1941) property was given to the Archbishop of 
Westminster for the time being ‘‘upon trust that he shall forthwith in 
his absolute discretion devote the same for the furtherance of educational or 
charitable or religious purposes for Roman Catholics in the British Empire 


Re Ward, The Times Law Reports, Vol. LVI, 473, reversing the decision of the 
judge of first instance (ibid. 326). 
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in such manner in all respects as he may think fit’. Unless in this context 
the phrase ‘‘religious purposes’? meant purposes exclusively charitable the 
trust would have been invalid. It would, in legal language, have failed for 
uncertainty. It would have failed for uncertainty because there would be 
no body of beneficiaries who could invoke legal process to prevent the 
trustee from misusing the trust funds. For example, a trust for patriotic 
ot for philanthropic purposes would be invalid because these purposes are 
not of necessity charitable, even though in fact the trustee might, within 
the terms of the gift, devote the property to patriotic and philanthropic 
purposes which were at the same time charitable. But no one could prevent 
him if he did not; the trust is therefore regarded as being too indefinite 
to be upheld. When, however, the abstract purpose is a truly and exclu- 
sively charitable one there is a State official, the Attorney-General, who will 
step in to secure the observance of the trust in the public interest. In 
Re Ward the trust was upheld as charitable: ‘‘religious purposes’’ come 
under the third class of charitable purposes unless there is anything in the 
context to give them a special and different meaning. No particular religious 
institution or person could claim the benefit of the property held on trust 
by the Archbishop, but the privilege of uncertainty is one of the privileges 
allowed to a charitable trust. The Archbishop, as trustee, was given a 
wide discretion to select whichever religious, educational, or other charitable 
purposes he wished, provided they fell within the legal meaning of charity. 

The case of Re Ward would have been a simpler one than it was if all 
the particular, detailed methods of furthering religious ends were chati- 
table. Most methods are, but not all. In Re Forster (1939) the Society 
for the Relief of Infirm, Sick and Aged Roman Catholic Secular Priests 
in the Clifton Diocese was held to be a charity because its funds were 
clothed with a trust for the advancement of religion. The support of those 
actually engaged in pastoral work is a charitable purpose, and in this case it 
was said that indirectly the cause of religion was advanced by the fund a: 
it tended to make the ministry more efficient by making it easy for the sick 
and old to retire and give place to the young and healthy. But in the often- 
quoted case of Cocks v. Manners (1871), which Re Ward has not over 
ruled, the Court distinguished institutions or offices tending towards the 
instruction, edification, or material help of the public from those engaged 
in pure devotion. In the view of Vice-Chancellor Wickens, ‘‘an annuity 
to an individual so long as he spent his time in retirement and constant 
devotion would not be charitable, nor would a gift to ten persons so long 
as they lived together in retirement and performed acts of devotion be 
charitable’. The validity of the gifts was tested by the objects for which 
the respective institutions were established, and, in the result, a beques 
to a Dominican convent was held not to be charitable in the legal sens 
of the term, while a bequest to a house of the Sisters of Charity of St. Pau 
was held to be charitable. This reasoning was followed in Re De/an 
(1902) in which the communities of the Poor Sisters of Nazareth and th: 
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Little Sisters of the Assumption were held to be charities: one of the 
objects of the former was that of affording homes for aged and infirm 
persons, and of the latter, gratuitous nursing of the sick of the poorest classes. 
It was made clear that these objects were not rendered less charitable because 
the sisters also desired “‘to sanctify their own souls by prayer and con- 
templation, whether such sanctification is regarded as concurrent with or 
assisted by their charitable work. The Court can only look to the actual 
purpose aimed at by the association, and cannot inquire into the motives 
of the members of the association. The care of the aged poor and the 
like is a charity whether the persons who devote their lives to it are actuated 
by the love of God, a desire for their own salvation, or mere pique, or dis- 
gust with the world.” A ruling that a trust to erect a stained-glass window 
in a parish church to the exclusive memory of the donor and his family is 
charitable is a forcible illustration of the principle that motive is irrelevant. 

It is curious to find in the last century a decision that a trust ‘‘for print- 
ing, publishing, and propagating the sacred writings of Joanna Southcott”’ 
is charitable. Last year it was held in Northern Ireland that the objects 
of the Theosophical Society are not charitable. All forms of religious life 
and practice are not within the legal fold of charity, after as well as before 
the Ward case. That it is good works rather than faith which Chancery 
favours is shown by a recent judicial opinion that Mr. Buchman’s Group 
is not entitled to the privileges of a charitable trust. 

It is obvious that any legal system must insist on a reasonable degree 
of certainty in the description of beneficiaries under a trust or gift. When 
it is desired to benefit a purpose and not a person, as in charities, legal 
difficulties are inevitable. They were present to the minds of the Roman 
jurists when, under the influence of Christianity, gifts to the poor, the 
sick, captives, and for the benefit of religion, became common. When 
the legislation of Justinian allowed gifts to be made to /ncertae personae the 
primary purpose was to facilitate gifts to charities. And if the poor, the 
sick, or captives were instituted heir the gift was construed as institution 
sub modo of a bishop. In English law there are numerous decisions which 
insist on the existence of either definite beneficiaries or indefinite purposes 
which are strictly within the limits of legal charity. In Re Davidson (1909) 
a trust was held void for uncertainty, and the Court pointed out that the 
mere fact that the trustee is a person holding a religious office or is the 
head of a charitable institution is not in any way sufficient to enable the 
Court to hold that all the trusts and purposes are charitable. Here the 
Archbishop of Westminster was appointed trustee to distribute property 
“between such charitable, religious, or other societies, institutions, persons, 
or objects im connection with the Roman Catholic faith in England as he 
shall in his absolute discretion think fit’. A contemplative order would 
be comprehended by these words and many objects far from religious in 
the charitable sense. There were no beneficiaries who could “‘invoke the 
aid of the Court and prevent the trustee from doing that which some 
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trustees might do if there were no Court to call them in question, namely, 
put the money in their own pockets. Of course, I do not suggest for one 
moment,”’ said the Master of the Rolls, ‘‘that the Archbishop would do 
that. But one cannot have regard for the circumstances of the particular 
individual.’? For the same reasons the Privy Council in Dunne v. Byrne 
(1912) declared void a disposition ‘‘to the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Brisbane and his successors to be used and expended wholly or in part 
as such Archbishop may judge most conducive to the good of religion in 
his diocese”’ 

In such cases as these it may be morally certain that not only will the 
trustee not go beyond the terms of the trust, but that he will confine him- 
self, within the terms of the trust, to strictly charitable objects. And, 
further, it may be that he would be quite willing to enter into an under- 
taking binding himself to restrict his choice to the latter type of objects. 
None the less the trust will fail. English equity has relaxed several rules 
of law in order to favour charity, but in this respect it is unyielding. In 
Re Davies (1932) the testator turned his eyes to Cardiff and left property 
“upon trust to pay the income thereof to the Archbishop for the time 
being of the Archdiocese of Cardiff for work connected with the Roman 
Catholic Church in the said Archdiocese”. The gift failed. It was con- 
tended that the words of the will meant to indicate simply the work of 
the Catholic Church, but the words ‘“‘connected with’’ could only mean that 
something must be added to the scope of the work of the Church, making 
the choice of work open to the Archbishop even wider than they would 
otherwise have been. The testator spoilt the gift by saying too much. 
The more laconic testatrix in Re Schoales (1930) succeeded in her purpose 
when she bequeathed ‘‘my entire property to the Roman Catholic Church 
for the use thereof’’. First, it was held that she did not intend the indi- 
vidual members of the Church to benefit: if she had intended this the 
gift would have failed for uncertainty. Secondly, it was argued on behalf 
of the Archbishop of the diocese in which she died that she intended the 
particular church which she was in the habit of attending to benefit. This 
argument was also rejected, for even if this was the intention it was not 
manifested in legal form in the body of the will. It may be observed that 
in the later Roman law and possibly in mediaeval English law, following 
it, this argument would probably have succeeded. By Justinian’s legisla- 
tion the institution as heir of Christ or a saint was construed as a gift to 
the local church, or the nearest and poorest church dedicated to that saint.! 





1 Novellae Constitutiones 131, 9 : “Si quis nomini magni ‘dei et servatoris nostri Jesu 
Christi hereditatem vel legatum relinquat, jubemus, cius loci ecclesiam, ubi testator 
domicilium habuit, relictum accipere. Si quis vero unum ex sanctis heredem scripserit 
vel legatum illi reliquerit, nec specialiter locum, in quo sit venerabilis domus, nominaverit, 
in illo ipso autem loco vel civitate plura oratoria eiusdem sancto inveniantur, pauperiori 
potius domui relictum praebeatur. Si vero in civitate illa non sit domus sancti illius, 
qui nominatus est, inveniatur autem in territorio cius, illi detur; si vero nec in territorio 
eius talis domus inveniatur, tunc ecclesiae urbis, in qua testator domicilium habuit, 
relictum praebeatur.” 
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Thirdly, Mr. Justice Bennett accepted the argument of the Attorney- 
General, who maintained that it was a gift “‘to an operative institution 
which gives spiritual edification to its members’—the quasi-corporate 
institution of the Catholic Church. The judge was not moved by the 
consideration that the Church is more than a religious body, as it has some 
civil functions, but felt bound by a decision ten years earlier, when a gift 
to the Church of England was upheld as charitable. But was there any 
judicial control of the way in which the operative institution which gives 
spiritual edification to its members was to spend the money ? It was the 
kind of case in which a scheme is ordered to be drawn up; that is to say, 
interested parties could present for the sanction of the court a detailed 
scheme or plan for applying the property to some specific purpose within 
the general terms of the gift. In this way parochial or diocesan expectations 
might be realized, but the Court would not be bound to sanction a scheme 
having local Catholic purposes as its object. 

The strict interpretation of trusts for purposes mainly but not exclu- 
sively religious was sanctioned by the authority of the House of Lords in 
1939, when a gift to the vicar and churchwardens “‘for parish work” in a 
Church of England parish was held not to be charitable: Farley v. West- 
minster Bank, Re Ashton. It is unfortunate that the House of Lords did not 
refer to a decision in 1911 when a more generous view was taken of a 
somewhat similar disposition. In Re Van Wart (1911) a gift to the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster for parochial purposes of his diocese was declared 
to be charitable. It may be that this decision is impliedly overruled by the 
Farley case. In any event, the ruling of the ultimate court of appeal has not 
affected the rule that if the gift can be read as being for the benefit of the 
structure of a parish church or other charitable institution it is good. A 
gift “for church purposes’’ has been supported on this ground, while, on 
the other hand, many objects are comprehended by the phrase ‘‘parochial 
purposes”’: it would cover choir outings and the provision of amusement 
ina parish club. An example of the architectural solution of the dilemma 
is to be found in Re Marfley (1931), when a gift to the Archbishop of West- 
minster ‘‘for the benefit of the work of the Cathedral’’ was established 
by the Court. 

A gift to the incumbent of a church is very readily construed as a gift 
to the incumbent on trust for the church, and not as a personal gift. In 
Thornber v. Wilson (1858) it was easy to read a bequest to “Thomas Wilkin- 
son, minister of the Roman Catholic chapel at Kendal, and his successors 
for ever” as a charitable bequest for the chapel. But in another part of the 
will there was an additional bequest ‘‘to the minister of the Roman Catholic 
chapel at Kendal’’, and one might be inclined to think that in this case, by 
way of contrast with the terms used in the other, a personal benefit to the 
incumbent for the time being was intended. The Vice-Chancellor, how- 
ever, held that this also was taken on trust: “‘A gift to a minister as such 
isa charitable bequest.’ In De Windé v. De Windt (1854) a legacy to “Miss 
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Galigney’s Catholic (Roman) chapel at St. John’s Wood’? was ordered to 
be paid to trustees of the chapel for the necessary repairs. 

If a personal benefit to priests or religious is intended by the hene. 
factor it is not difficult to select appropriate language. In Re Smith (1914 
there was a bequest ‘‘for the society or institution known as the Franciscan 
Friars of Clevedon in the county of Somerset absolutely’. It was held to 
be a gift to the individual friars composing the society or institution at the 
testator’s death, and not a charitable trust. As Mr. Justice Joyce said, the 
friars ‘‘might spend the money as they pleased’’. It was not the concern 
of the Court that the canon law might disentitle them to enjoy what the 
civil law allowed them. The only legal difficulty in this case was the fact 
that, in spite of the Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829, certain religious 
orders were still technically illegal in England. But the surviving pro- 
visions of the penal laws in this respect were always a dead letter in England 
until they were finally swept away by the Catholic Emancipation Act of 
1926. Mr. Justice Joyce put the usual very narrow interpretation on 
these penal clauses in holding that they only applied to the orders as insti: 
tutions and not to individual members of the orders. He was not bound 
to follow a number of Irish decisions in which gifts had failed of effect 
because the judges in Ireland were not prepared to interpret the Act restric. 
tively. In fact, in some cases they had gone to the other extreme in ex- 
tending the fair wording of the Act, thus nullifying the gifts, and Mr. 
Justice Joyce, in the polite language of judicial criticism, said that the Irish 
cases were, to his mind, far from satisfactory. The English law of charitable 
trusts has developed in Ireland a number of rules which would probabh 
not be adopted here. There is, for example, Lord Ashbourne’s rather 
peculiar ruling in the ‘nineties that the promotion of vegetarianism is 2 
charitable object. 

The operation of the penalizing sections of the Catholic Emancipatior 
Act was also avoided in Re Barclay (1929), when the Act of 1926 did not affec 
the position because the will had been made in 1903. Lord Hanworth, 
the Master of the Rolls, expressed satisfaction that the Court of Appea 
was not compelled to defeat the testatrix’s wishes by reason of a section 
in a statute a hundred years old which had never been enforced in it: 
apparent strictness or severity. There was a bequest to “‘the Superior 0! 
the Jesuit Church of the Immaculate Conception, Farm Street’. It wa 
held that the Superior, Fr. S., did not take as trustee for the Jesuit Order 
or for the Farm Street Community, as such: if this had been the inter- 
pretation the gift would have been invalid. Nor did Fr. S. take for hi 
personal benefit or for the personal benefit of the individual members of 
the Farm Street Community ; it was a trust for the benefit of the Church 
as the Superior might in his discretion think fit, and this was a good charitabk: 
trust. Here again, certain Irish decisions had rejected the distinction 
between a gift to an order and a gift to a church conducted by an order, and 
had put the latter under the same ban as the former. 
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Catholic charities are rarely in the fortunate but complex position of 
being subject to the special rules relating to surplus charitable funds. If 
the original benefaction is or has become greater than is needed to fulfil the 
object of the donor the surplus must usually be devoted to some similar 
charitable purpose; it cannot be pocketed by the trustees, nor can the 
donor or his family claim it. Many ancient foundations which have in- 
creased in value during the course of centuries have become subject to 
these rules. Trollope’s novel, The Warden, illustrates the numerous judicial 
remedies which were given in the eighteen-forties and -fifties against trustees 
of old charities who sought to divert trust funds to improper uses.! But 
in modern cases too the question of the fate of surplus funds arises. Re 
Connolly (1914) is an unusual type of case. There was a bequest of {/500 
to the priest in charge of a certain church ‘“‘for the discharge of the debt 
on the church and the boys’ schools attached to it’’. Before the testator’s 
death—that is to say before the gift came into operation—the debt had been 
reduced to £63. Were the church and schools to take only this small sum 
or the full amount of the legacy? Naturally the surplus could in fact be 
used to benefit the church and schools in other ways. Mr. Justice Eve 
asked: ‘“‘Is it a bequest for a particular charitable purpose and for that 
purpose only, in which case it will be effective only so far as that particular 
purpose is capable of being carried into effect ; or is it a gift for a general 
charitable purpose to benefit the church and schools, with an indication 
superadded of the manner in which the testator desired his benefaction to 
be applied 2”? His Lordship held it to be the latter kind of gift and directed 
the whole legacy to be paid to the priest on trust for the church and schools 
generally after the £63 had been paid off.? 

These cases of surplus funds often involve the c-prés doctrine, a prin- 
ciple of unpredictable subtlety which habitually excites the curiosity of 
non-lawyers, although cty mologists are inclined to edge away from it. 
It is sometimes the subject of playful comment among the Chancery Bar 
in their moments of relaxation, but secretly they are rather proud of this 
achievement of equity. It may be expressed by saying that when a donor’s 
gift is impossible or imptacticable of fulfilment his generosity will not be 
thwarted, but the gift will be effectuated as nearly as possible in the manner 
intended ; the result may be that some person or institution which he never 
thought of will enjoy his property. For example, if a legacy is left to St. 
Swithin’s Seminary, Dankton, and there has never been such a seminary 
in that place, the legacy » will go to some other seminary in the same area or, 


se rollope i is supposed to ) have had an actual case in mind w hen describing Hiram’s s 
Hospital: Aésorney-General v. St. Cross Hospital (17 Beavan’s Reports, 435 and 18 Beav. 
475, 601) which is a much more obvious case of breach of trust than that in the novel. 
Other analogous cases of the same period are A#t.-Gen. v. The Warden, Confrater and Poor 
Persons of Browne's Hospital (17 Simons’ Reports) and A/#t.-Gen. v. Wyggeston Hospital 
(12 Beav., 113, and 27 Beav., 168) in which the Master, Dr. Selwyn, his daughter Albinia, 
and her eight children helped to consume the surplus. 

* This case is discussed by the present writer in ‘“Ihe Cy-Prés Application of Surplus 
Charitable Funds”, The Conveyancer and Property Lawyer, March, 1941, pp. 198-212. 
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Galigney’s Catholic (Roman) chapel at St. John’s Wood”? was ordered t 
be paid to trustees of the chapel for the necessary repairs. 

If a personal benefit to priests or religious is intended by the bene. 
factor it is not difficult to select appropriate language. In Re Smith (1914 
there was a bequest “‘for the society or institution known as the Franciscan 
Friars of Clevedon in the county of Somerset absolutely”’. It was held to 
be a gift to the individual friars composing the society or institution at the 
testator’s death, and not a charitable trust. As Mr. Justice Joyce said, the 
friars ‘‘might spend the money as they pleased’’. It was not the concern 
of the Court that the canon law might disentitle them to enjoy what the 
civil law allowed them. The only legal difficulty in this case was the fact 
that, in spite of the Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829, certain religious 
orders were still technically illegal in England. But the surviving pro- 
visions of the penal laws in this respect were always a dead letter in England 
until they were finally swept away by the Catholic Emancipation Act of 
1926. Mr. Justice Joyce put the usual very narrow interpretation on 
these penal clauses in holding that they only applied to the orders as insti- 
tutions and not to individual members of the orders. He was not bound 
to follow a number of Irish decisions in which gifts had failed of effec 
because the judges in Ireland were not prepared to interpret the Act restric 
tively. In fact, in some cases they had gone to the other extreme in ex 
tending the fair wording of the Act, thus nullifying the gifts, and Mr. 
Justice Joyce, in the polite language of judicial criticism, said that the Irish 
cases were, to his mind, far from satisfactory. The English law of charitable 
trusts has developed in Ireland a number of rules which would probabh 
not be adopted here. There is, for example, Lord Ashbourne’s rather 
peculiar ruling in the ‘nineties that the promotion of vegetarianism is 2 
charitable object. 

The operation of the penalizing sections of the Catholic Emancipation 
Act was also avoided in Re Barclay (1929), when the Act of 1926 did not affec 
the position because the will had been made in 1903. Lord Hanworth, 
the Master of the Rolls, expressed satisfaction that the Court of Appea 
was not compelled to defeat the testatrix’s wishes by reason of a section 
in a statute a hundred years old which had never been enforced in it 
apparent strictness or severity. There was a bequest to “‘the Superior 0! 
the Jesuit Church of the Immaculate Conception, Farm Street’’. It wa 
held that the Superior, Fr. S., did not take as trustee for the Jesuit Order 
or for the Farm Street Community, as such: if this had been the inter- 
pretation the gift would have been invalid. Nor did Fr. S. take for his 
personal benefit or for the personal benefit of the individual members of 
the Farm Street Community ; it was a trust for the benefit of the Church 
as the Superior might i in his discretion think fit, and this was a good charitabl 
trust. Here again, certain Irish decisions had rejected the distinction 
between a gift to an order and a gift to a church conducted by an order, and 
had put the latter under the same ban as the former. 
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Catholic charities are rarely in the fortunate but complex position of 
being subject to the special rules relating to surplus charitable funds. If 
the original benefaction is or has become greater than is needed to fulfil the 
object of the donor the surplus must usually be devoted to some similar 
charitable purpose ; it cannot be pocketed by the trustees, nor can the 
donor or his family claim it. Many ancient foundations which have in- 
creased in value during the course of centuries have become subject to 
these rules. Trollope’s novel, The Warden, illustrates the numerous judicial 
remedies which were given in the eighteen-forties and -fifties against trustees 
of old charities who sought to divert trust funds to improper uses.! But 
in modern cases too the question of the fate of surplus funds arises. Re 
Connolly (1914) is an unusual type of case. There was a bequest of {500 
to the priest in charge of a certain church ‘“‘for the discharge of the debt 
on the church and the boys’ schools attached to it’’. Before the testator’s 
death—that is to say before the gift came into operation—the debt had been 
reduced to £63. Were the church and schools to take only this small sum 
or the full amount of the legacy 2? Naturally the surplus could in fact be 
used to benefit the church and schools in other ways. Mr. Justice Eve 
asked: ‘‘Is it a bequest for a particular charitable purpose and for that 
purpose only, in which case it will be effective only so far as that particular 
purpose is capable of being carried into effect ; or is it a gift for a general 
charitable purpose to benefit the church and schools, with an indication 
superadded of the manner in which the testator desired his benefaction to 
be applied 2”? His Lordship held it to be the latter kind of gift and directed 
the whole legacy to be paid to the priest on trust for the church and schools 
generally after the £63 had been paid off.? 

These cases of surplus funds often involve the c-prés doctrine, a prin- 
ciple of unpredictable subtlety which habitually excites the curiosity of 
non-lawyers, although ctymologists are inclined to edge away from it. 
It is sometimes the subject of playful comment among the Chancery Bar 
in their moments of relaxation, but secretly they are rather proud of this 
achievement of equity. It may be expressed by saying that when a donor’s 
gift is impossible or impracticable of fulfilment his generosity will not be 
thwarted, but the gift will be effectuated as nearly as possible in the manner 
intended ; the result may be that some person or institution which he never 
thought of will enjoy his property. For example, if a legacy is left to St. 
Swithin’s Seminary, Dankton, and there has never been such a seminary 
in 1 that place, the legacy will go to some other seminary in the same area or, 


’ Trollope i is supposed to ) have had an actual case in mind when describing Hiram’s s 
Hospital ; Astorney-General v. St. Cross Hospital (17 Beavan’s Reports, 435 and 18 Beav. 
475, 601) which is a much more obvious case of breach of trust than that in the novel. 
Other analogous cases of the same period are Aft.-Gen. v. The Warden, Confrater and Poor 
Persons of Browne’s Hospital (17 Simons’ Reports) and A/#t.-Gen. v. Wyggeston Hospital 
(12 Beav., 113, and 27 Beav., 168) in which the Master, Dr. Selwyn, his daughter Albinia, 
and her eight children helped to consume the surplus. 

* This case is discussed by the present writer in “The Cy-Prés Application of Surplus 
Charitable Funds”, The Conveyancer and Property Lawyer, March, 1941, pp. 198-212. 
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perhaps, to some other religious object. The Court of Chancery has been 
inclined to shirk responsibility by attributing the origin of the cy-pris 
doctrine to Roman law, and there are some rules reminiscent of it in the 
ecclesiastical legislation of Constantine and Justinian. Chief Justice Wilmot 
in the eighteenth century explained that ‘the donation was considered as 
proceeding from a general principle of piety in the testator. Charity was 
an expiation of sin, and to be rewarded in another state; and therefore, 
if political reasons negatived the particular charity given, the Court thought 
the merits of the charity ought not to be lost to the testator, nor to the 
public, and that they were carrying on his general pious intention ; and 
they proceeded upon a presumption, that the principle which produced 
one charity would have been equally active in producing another, in case 
the testator had been told the particular charity he meditated could not 
take place. The Court thought one kind of charity would embalm his 
memory as well as another, and, being equally meritorious, would entitle 
him to the same reward.”’ The doctrine was carried very far in Cary v. 
Abbot (1802), where there was a bequest for bringing up poor children 
in the Catholic faith. Such a purpose was then invalid because of the 
penal laws and the public policy of the time, but the trust for education 
was not allowed to fail: other schools must take the legacy. The Master 
of the Rolls declared: ‘‘Whenever a testator is disposed to be charitable 
in his own way and upon his own principles, we are not to content our- 
selves with disappointing his intention, if disapproved of by us; but we 
are to make him charitable in our way and upon our principles. If once we 
discover in him any charitable intention, that is supposed to be so liberal 
as to take in objects not only within his intention but wholly adverse 
to it.” 

When a gift is made to an institution which has ceased to exist before 
the gift comes into force the Court normally refuses to apply the cy-prés 
principle and the gift fails completely ; it is presumed that the donor inten- 
ded to benefit the particular institution only and not to forward the purpose 
of the institution. Thus, in Re Rymer (1895), £5,000 was bequeathed ‘‘to 
the rector for the time being of St. Thomas’ Seminary for the education of 
priests in the diocese of Westminster for the purposes of such seminary”. 
At the date of the will the seminary was carried on at Hammersmith, but 
shortly before the testator’s death it ceased to exist, and the students who 
were being trained there were removed to Oscot in another diocese. It 
was argued that the legacy ought to be applied cy-prés to some other seminary 
in the Westminster diocese on the ground that the words ‘‘for the educa- 
tion of priests in the diocese of Westminster’? showed a general charitable 
intention in the testator unconnected with St. Thomas’; that the substance 
of the gift was the education of seminarists, the local habitation and a name 
being merely the mode and not of the essence. But it was held the words 
quoted were descriptive of the particular institution and were, further, 
governed by what followed, namely, “for the purposes of such seminary”’. 
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The learned judge was unable to extract any general intention of charity 
for the education of priests unconnected with or severable from St. Thomas’ 
Seminary. As the beneficiary had ceased to exist the legacy lapsed and did 
not go to some other beneficiary ejusdem generis. The Scottish decision in 
Bute’s Trustees v. Bute (1905) is of the same type. A legacy was left to build 
certain churches which were to be conveyed to the Catholic bishops of 
the places where they were built subject to certain conditions. The bishops, 
however, declined to accept the churches subject to the conditions: the 
legacy lapsed into the residue of the testator’s estate because the performance 
of the trust was impossible and because there was no general intention of 
charity to let in the cy-prés doctrine.? 

The will of Charles Robert Blundell, Esq., in 1842 (A/t.-Gen. v. Glad- 
stone), illustrates another privilege of a charitable trust: it may be of per- 
petual or indefinite duration and, unlike other trusts, will not be void as 
“tending to a perpetuity’. It is no objection that the property is, in 
inaccurate language, put into mortmain. In this case £15,000 was given 
to the Rev. Thomas Robinson “‘to be applied by him for the use of Catholic 
priests in and near London at his absolute discretion”. The Rev. Thomas 
Robinson, however, died before the testator. None the less the legacy 
took effect as a charitable legacy, a scheme being ordered to be drawn up 
for priests in- and near London at the testator’s death: the uncertain 
geographical area was no objection. With regard to the other possible 
objection of the perpetual duration of the trust, Vice-Chancellor Shadwell 
decided that it had no weight, as the trust was not for individuals as such 
but for a charitable purpose. He was optimistic enough to say that ‘‘the 
ptobability is that the Roman Catholic as well as the Protestant Church will 
last as long as the world endures, and therefore the words of the testator 
must be construed as importing perpetuity and not as being confined to 
individuals living at any given period”’. 

The will of the same generous testator also gave rise to a discussion 
of a further special rule: Walsh v. Gladstone (1843). He directed the Rev. 
Thomas Robinson to apply £4,000 to each of various Catholic schools, 
Ampleforth, Old Hall Green, Oscot, and Downside. The trustee desig- 
nated was clearly given a wide discretion with regard to each school; if 
he had lived he might have earmarked the four legacies for special purposes 
which he thought desirable in the case of the particular school. But the 
discretion given to the trustee of the donor’s choice was not of the essence 
of the gifts, and they took effect as charitable legacies for education. The 


1In the later history of Hiram’s Hospital ‘‘Sir Abraham Haphazard gave his very 
remarkable decision upon the doctrine of cy-prés”’ (ex relatione, Mgr. Knox, ‘‘Barchester 
Pilgrimage”, p. 226). In the absence of a full report, the ratio decidendi of His Honout’s 
decree does not appear, but it may be that as the rule in Lassence v. Tierney readily applies 
to charity trustees (vide Att.-Gen. v. Trinity College, Cambridge (1856), 24 Beav., 383), the 
expenses of the almhouse were regarded as a mere charge on the trust corpus. But this 
argument would not justify the extension of a general charitable intention for religious 
purposes to cover an educational purpose except on the dubious ground that a Church 
of England school furthers the religion of the Church of England. 
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question of how the money was to be expended was tested in the case o/ 
the first-named school. The Attorney-General applied for a scheme to be 
drawn up with the details to be specially sanctioned by the Court of Chan. 
cery; for example, whether the legacy should be devoted to the library 
rather than to the school buildings. But the elaborate process of a scheme 
was held to be unnecessary and the legacy was directed to be paid to the 
president of the college for the general benefit of the college. Lord Chan. 
cellor Lyndhurst said: ‘‘It may be that Mr. Robinson, if he had been 
living, would have had a discretion as to the application of the fund: bur 
it would have been a fair exercise of that discretion to have paid it over t 
the president ; and, if I am of opinion that it will be safe in his hands, the 
Court will be justified in doing the same. Now, I think it is quite clea 
from the affidavits that the money will be safe in the hands of the president, 
and if that be so, how can it be better applied for the use of the college thar 
by paying it to the individual who has the management of the gener 
affairs of the institution ?” 

There are certain other legal provisions governing trusts for religiou 
purposes, particularly where land is in question. This examination of some 
of the authorities may leave those whom lawyers would call laymen with 
the impression that legal charity covers a multitude of distinctions. The 
benefactor must have hope in the law as well as religious faith. But it 
ought not to be difficult for the draftsman of a will or deed of gift to suc 
ceed in his object without giving cause for legal dispute. 

W. H. D. WInper. 
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NATURAL LAW AND THE REFORMATION 


-c the earliest forms of society are natural, so is the State, for it is the 
end of them, and the nature of a thing is its end. ... Hence it is 
evident that the State is a creation of nature, and that man is by nature a 
political animal.’ Since Aristotle wrote these words in the Po/itics human 
speculation has provided a variety of answers to explain just in what sense 
the State and obedience to its authority are ‘“‘natural’? to man. These 
explanations have involved a consideration of what is meant by Natural 
Law, and although legal historians have seen a continuity of thought 
behind this expression, it has in fact been used to describe two concepts so 
diverse as to be mutually exclusive. There are several well-defined steps 
in the history of the idea of Nature and Natural Law, not only in the realm 
of abstract ideas, but in the practical sphere of determining: the basis of 
obedience to state authority and the extent of political obligation. At a 
time when the demands of the State, either through the exaggerations of 
theory or the force of circumstances, press so heavily on human freedom, 
it may be worth while to trace some of these changes in the concept of 
Natural Law, and to estimate their effect on political theory. 

Aristotle, the father of politics, divided justice, the necessary element 
in the State, into natural and conventional, though his distinction has not 
the importance which has sometimes been attached to it. The natural, in 
his view, has a threefold meaning. It is something immanent in man, 
but also something he has fashioned, and at the same time an end to which 
he is tending. Hence there is a certain evolutionary element in Natural 
Law: it has grown with man. Yet it is through the art of man that it 
has grown. Thus, in Aristotle’s view, there is no real antithesis between 
the natural and the conventional. The Natural Law is ‘‘a vision of an 
historically developed law which has both a positive quality and a root 
in the nature of man.””! 

With the death of Aristotle and the breakdown of the Greek City- 
states two new notions were born, and were developed by the Stoics. As 
against the earlier narrow conception of loyalty to the city there grew up 
a conception of world-wide humanity, and membership of a world-wide 
community. Together with this went the notion of the ‘‘two laws’’, the 
conventional, which was temporary and artificial, and the ideal or perfect 
law of nature. They were the law of the city and the law of the universe, 
sometimes spoken of as the law of custom and the law of reason. The 
latter is the ideal of law, to which all human laws must tend and conform. 


1See Dr. Ernest Barker’s Introduction to Gierke’s Natural Law and the Theory of 
Society, Vol. I, p. xxxv. Compare Pollock’s remark: ‘“‘But the Aristotelian use of the 
term ‘Nature’ goes beyond this; it implies the conception of a rational design in the 
universe, which is manifested, though never perfectly realized in the material world. . . . 
Aristotle expressly guards himself against asserting that the rules of natural justice, as 
actually found in human society, are perfectly constant.” The History of the Law of Nature, 
in Essays in the Lau, p. 33. ; 
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The Law of Nature thus became those principles founded on human nature 
which determine rational human conduct. 

This Stoic thought remained a philosophical rather than a legal con. 
ception, but its influence on the Roman lawyers was profound. For the 
Romans the basis of civil authority was the will of the people, and this 
was enshrined in the Jas Ciri/e. The imperial expansion had led, however, 
to a development in the idea of law, and the admission of a threefold division. 
The Jus Civile remained the law that was applied to the Roman citizen. 
But there was a universal element in the positive laws of all states which 
was considered to provide the basis of law, chiefly in matters commercial, 
applicable to foreigners. This was the Jus Gentium. Greek thought enlarged 
this notion into that of the Jus Naturale, which was considered as the law 
common to all human beings, imposed by nature on mankind. It was, in 
theory, the law common to all men; the ideal to which the Jas Gentinm 
was a practical inductive approximation. There was not in this line of 
ideas any suggestion that Natural Law was in any way a source of positive 
law—still in theory the will of the people—or that it had any overriding 
power. It was rather a principle of equity, a ‘“‘way of looking at things”, 
a ‘‘humane interpretation’’. Nor was there any suggestion of a primitive 
idyllic state. If anything the law of nature rather looked forward to a 
realization one day in the distant future. 

It was in large measure the work of Cicero to hand on this combination 
of Greek philosophy and Roman jurisprudence to the Christian world. In 
the Republic he stated with forceful clarity the basis of all human authority 
and human right: the true law of right reason which is in accordance 
with nature, applies to all men, is immutable and eternal. There is one 
law and one common master and ruler of men—God, who is the author, 
interpreter and promulgator of this law.! Moreover, in the I.aws Cicero 
insists that this law belongs by right to all men, for all men are given right 
reason, which is the basis of the law. ‘“‘Quibus enim ratio a natura data est, 
lisdem etiam recta ratio data est, ergo et lex, quae est recta ratio in jubendo 
et vetando ; si lex, jus quoque.’”? 

It was this conception of law which confronted the early Christians. 
Christ himself had insisted that Caesar must be given his due, and both 
St. Peter and St. Paul had urged the duty of obedience to the civil power. 
Yet the Roman approval of slavery, the whole question of private posses: 
sions, and, later on, the Imperial persecution of the Church, raised the 
grave problem of reconciling these commands with the actual conditions of 
existence. The early Christians had recourse to the Stoic distinction between 
the ideal law of nature and artificial convention, which fitted in very well 


1Omnis gentis et omni tempore una lex et sempiterna ct immutabilis continebit 
unusque erit communis quasi magister ct imperator omnium deus ; ille legis hujus inven- 
tor, disceptator, lator cui qui non parebit, ipse se fugiet ac naturam hominis aspernatus 
hoc ipso luet maximas poenas etiam si cetera supplicia quae putantur etugerit. 
De Republica, iii, 22. 
* De Legibus, i, 12. 
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with the doctrine of sin and the Fall of Man. There was danger of exaggera- 
tion, of course, in making the conventional a result of sin, and some of the 
early Fathers seem to have condemned all conventional institutions, includ- 
ing private property and civil authority. St. Augustine did not altogether 
escape this danger, yet it is in his writings that the most satisfactory solution 
to the problem seems to be found. He introduced a distinction. Natural 
Law might be considered in two ways. There is an absolute Natural 
Law corresponding to the state in which man would have existed had there 
been no original sin. In this order there would have been no need for 
private property or the domination of men by men. But since the Fall 
these institutions have become relatively necessary, and are justified by a 
“relative”? Natural Law. They are not sinful, though they are the effect 
of sin. Natural Law in fact has a certain dignity, for its purpose is to 
preserve such order as is still possible in the sinful world. It is rather a 
remedium peccati than merely a poena. It is, as Dr. Barker has said, ‘‘a sort of 
half-way house between an absolute ideal, vanished beyond recall, and the 
mere actuality of positive law’’.! 

With the conversion of the Roman Empire and the extinction of slavery 
the former antithesis between ‘‘natural’? and ‘‘conventional’’ tended to 
disappear. More pressing matters of organization and development occu- 
pied Christian thought. But the problem of civil authority was not yet 
solved, nor had Natural Law received its final definition. The conversion 
of the Germanic races brought into the Church and into European thought 
conceptions of the folk and its law which emphasized subjective rights ; 
from the eleventh century onwards the study of the basis of law was a 
growing branch of science; while the revival of learning in the twelfth 
century brought the theologians and canonists into contact with the 
Aristotelian notion of Natural Law which vindicated the dignity of nature 
and could scarcely be reconciled with earlier Christian ideas of law as a 
remedium peccati, There was need for a reconsideration of ideas within a 
Christian framework, for a duality of laws was not in the line of Christian 
thought. In the words of Sir Frederick Pollock, it was in the twelfth 
century that ‘‘a momentous innovation took place’. The Roman jurists 
under Greek influence had already assimilated the Jus Gentium to the law 
of nature ; Christian thought was to carry the process a step further, and 
to identify the Law of Nature with the law of God. What he describes as a 
“wholly new departure’’, Pollock attributes to Gratian, at the very begin- 
ning of the Decretum, published about 1140.2. The Law of Nature is given 
a first concrete expression, not merely as a philosophical definition but as 


1In Gierke, op. cit. p. xxxix. See De Civitate Dei, X\X, esp. 15-17; and Barker’s 
Introduction to Messrs. Dent’s edition of The City of God, pp. xxvi ff.; also 
C.H. Mcllwain, The Growth of Political Vheory in the West, pp. 154 and 209 ; A. P. d’Entréves, 
The Mediaeval Contribution to Political Thought, pp. 14-15, 30-31. 

? Pollock, op. cit. p. 40: “The step was taken in the twelfth century, by the author or 
authors of the Decretum of Gratian, and with a thoroughgoing boldness which almost 
deserves the name of genius.” 
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a practical moral rule of conduct, binding on all—‘‘do unto others as you 
would wish others to do unto you’’.! impo 
This practical Christianization of the Aristotelian conception of lay in Gi 
received its fullest development and its finest theoretical justification in the Law 
masterly exposition of St. Thomas Aquinas. It was the work of the Angelic Law. 
Doctor to combine in one synthesis, to fuse in one co-ordinated whole, the  sumn 
mystical God-centred aspirations of the Christianized Platonism of S, aw! 
Augustine with the rigorously logical yet pagan defence of the dignity of idea: 
human nature found in Aristotle. St. Thomas laid down the fundamental’ 4nd 1 
harmony of reason and faith, and gave to Christian thought a new appre love 
ciation of the dignity of the natural. He Christianized Aristotle in every the s 
sphere i in which the Greek master had enriched human thought, not least —_— 
in the concept of law and political obligation. His dictum, gratia non tolli: "OP 
naturam sed perficit, is the recognition of the dignity of the natural in ethics ment 
and morals. Man properly takes an exalted place in the scheme of thing: the | 
because he is a reasonable being, with a law of conduct which is a reason- hibiti 
able rule. ‘‘This essentially ‘human’ standard of justice is not vitiated by the ¢ 
sin nor absorbed in the glare of absolute and divine justice ; it is rather S¢s 
the first and necessary step in the long ascent towards the fulfilment of 4 
the Christian ideal. The sphere of natural and human values finds its com- parts 
plete expression in the idea of natural law, which thus appears as the proper (Well 
ground upon which social and political relations can be secured and com-' table 
prehended.’’? to be 
The Thomist exposition of the nature of law, one of the most satisfying S 
subdivisions of that masterly synthesis of Christian reasoning which is the the I 
Summa Theologica, is contained in Questions go to 108 in the Prima Secundat. God. 
Law, St. Thomas begins, must be fundamentally something reasonable, ' © 
aliquid rationis. \t must be conceived in function of reason, for law is 4 sphe! 
rule or measure urging either to action or to abstention from action, Bu "Y¢ 


it is reason which provides the rule or measure of human activity, for it i know 
the purpose of reason to direct activity to an end, and in human things i ‘480 
is the end or purpose which is the motive of action. Law, then, mus whic 
be an ordinance of reason. The foundation of all law is divine reason 44 j 
directing all human acts. This rule of action, or principle of govern: Law, 
ment—“‘existing in God as the ra/ionale of the universe’’ in Professo: 

Mcllwain’s pregnant phrase—is as eternal as God Himself, and the law ot callec 
divine reason is called Eternal Law. This Eternal Law is the source and and ¢ 


exemplar of all true law in the world, whose ‘‘seat is the bosom of God, Pf 


her voice the harmony of the world’. It is the foundation of what ax 409s 
sometimes called the laws of nature, the physical laws of light and weigh hum 
and movement. Natural Law, properly so called, is of the same kind, time 

- 


1 Decretum, Dist. 1, Cap. i: Humanum genus duobus regitur, naturali videlicet jure «of the 
moribus. Jus naturale est quod in lege et Evangelio continetur, quo quisque jubetus  drecti 


aliis facere quod sibi vult ficri, ct prohibetur ahis inferre quod sibi nolit fieri, imply 
2 D’Entreves, op. cit., p. 21. one 0 
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imposed on man, a rational creature, according to his nature. Man shares 
in God’s eternal reason by the light of his own natural reason, and Natural 
Law is the share or participation by a reasonable creature in the Eternal 
Law. Sir Paul Vinogradoff, in his essay, Soarces of Law, has admirably 
summed up this teaching, showing not only that the reasonableness of 
law is demanded by nature, but that the idea of law is bound up with the 
idea of truth. Law is seized on by the mind as a truth both in its principle 
and its consequences. ‘‘No one doubts that sexual attraction and parental 
love are innate in man and in animals alike, and so is reflective reason in 
the special case of human beings. The distinctions between right and 
wrong, the consciousness of duty and right, of reciprocal obligation and 
reciprocal consideration, are as inevitable in human reason as the require- 
ments of logic or the table of multiplication. In its applications to conduct 
the laws of human nature assume the form of concrete commands, pro- 
hibitions, indications, demonstrations. "These are primarily addressed to 
the conscience of man, supported by moral habits and entorced in certain 
cases by compulsion. Thus laws specifically so called are an integral part 
of a moral order based on the natural properties of human beings, more 
particularly on their reason. It is evident that in a world view 
(Weltanschaunng) ot this kind all particulars are subordinated to the immu- 
table laws of human nature, and that all juridical institutions and rules are 
to be estimated by the higher standard of ethical obligation.”’! 

Thomas goes on to show that every human law must be related to 
the Natural Law whose purpose it is to bridge the gulf between man and 
God. Law-making, which is governing by ordinance of practical reason, 
is compared with the process of reasoning in the speculative order. In both 
spheres there is a rational process from principles to conclusions. Deduc- 
tive reasoning leads to an increase in speculative knowledge drawn from 
known principles. So also in the practical order. It is the duty of the 
reason of the human lawgiver to work out for special cases the conclusions 
which exist generically in the Natural Law. These conclusions are true 
and just laws in so far as they are in rational conformity with the Natural 
Law, and therefore, eventually, have their source in Eternal Law. 

“As a whole, then,’’ writes Professor Sabine, “‘Human Law might be 
called a corollary of Natural Law, which merely needs to be made definite 
and effective in order to provide for the exigencies of human life. . . . The 
principle is the same always and everywhere, since the fundamental inclina- 
tions of men remain the same; the precise way in which this underlying 
human nature develops can vary endlessly from nation to nation, and from 
time to time. Government is therefore a kaleidoscope of changing patterns, 


“1 Collected Papers, ll, p. 478. See also the author's illuminating semnnates on the origin 
of the expressions law ‘and right. Recht, Diritto, Droit, Pravo, all contain the idea of the 
direction of social relations in the right way. They are not merely juridical terms, but 
imply moral considerations. ‘“The original meaning of /aw (/agu, Sw.) is position which 
one occupies—‘‘lies in’’. Therefore the term could have the special meaning of subjec- 
tive claims of right. . . .”” Ibid., pp. 466-7. 
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and yet there is one right, one law, one justice behind all. Life has a singk 
end but many means.””! 

It is clear too that the authority wielded by the ruler or the lawgive 
is not arbitrary or irresponsible, but must be a rational authority. Ther 
must be an act of the will which promulgates the law and makes it effec. 
tive, but this will must be controlled by reason if its command is to hay 
the character of law. It is in this sense, notes St. Thomas, that the Roman 
adage, quod principi placuit legis habet vigorem, must be understood—‘‘other- 
wise the will of the prince would be iniquity rather than law’’. The ration 
foundation must be such indeed that a law which deviates from right reason 
is an unjust law ; it is, in such a case, no longer a law at all, but rather, 
perversion of law, a species of tyranny. Ultimately all human authority 
must be rational, tracing its legitimacy back to God the Creator of Natur 
and of Reason; as St. Paul sums it up, ‘“‘there is no power but from God”, 

The reasonableness of law must also be manifest in the purpose oi 
the law. It must be for the common good ; and this common good can 
be found by reference to the last end of man. It is happiness in the posses- 
sion of God. All laws must promote this in some way ot other. Divine 
law, with its guardian, the Church, does so directly; but human law 
plays its part in obtaining the realization of those conditions of peace, 
discipline and security in which men may work out their destiny. It i 
this element of finality in law which in mediaeval thought introduced the 
factor of ecclesiastical supervision. The right of the people to resist an 
unjust ruler had been admitted in Germanic law, and, with certain modif:- 
cations, was approved by the Church. Mediaeval theologians adopted 
the attitude that since the Church was the guardian of God’s revelation, the 
channel by which man was to attain his last end, and the divinely appointed 
atbiter of morality, and since law and obedience to law were functions 
of morality, she had therefore a general right of supervision as, in Vino 
gradoff’s words, ‘‘the umpire ordained by God to preserve the law o 
nature vouchsafed to mankind by His gracc’’.? 

It was no part of the aim of the Reformation movement in the sixtecnt! 
century to alter the basis of civil authority ; in fact the great reformers, 
Luther and Calvin, sought rather to glorify the civil power, Calvin makin 
it the mouthpiece of the divine Will.? Yet, inevitably, through their attaci 
on the Church, the reformers undermined the accepted basis of civil au 
thority. They did not deny the Natural Law and its validity; but, ur- 
wittingly perhaps, they withdrew human law and human authority from the 
framework in which alone they had their sanction. This trend of idea 
fitted in very well with the pagan humanism of the Renaissance and the 
steady influence which the study of Roman Law was exerting. Humar 

1 A History of Political Theory, p. 255. *'Op: Git; pu AT7- 

3 A flood of light is cast on Calvin’s cold and rigid mind by his remark that the purpos 
of the Natural Law is to give man sufficient knowledge to take away from him the excus 


of ignorance which he might plead before the judgement-seat of God. ‘‘Finis legi 
naturalis est, ut reddatur homo inexcusabilis.”” Institutio, II, ii, 22. 
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authority, exercised in an independent national state, was no longer to 
have its place in a scale of reasonable authority descending from divine 
Reason, but was to be sovereign and absolute. In France and England 
political necessity and the religious issue led to a theory of civil authority, 
based as yet on God, but no longer in the order of reason. Will, the divine 
Will, became the basis of authority, and the monarch by God’s will had 
absolute power. All resistance to the King was sinful, and neither Pope 
nor people had the right to depose him or withdraw from obedience. 
As Jean Bodin, the French protagonist of absolute civil authority, put it : 
“Qui méprise son Prince souverain il méprise Dieu duquel il est l’image.’’! 
The monarch was irresponsible except to God, not on any basis of reason, 
but by the word of Scripture and divine decree. 

There was a Catholic reaction of course to the new phenomenon of the 
independent national state, and an attempt to adjust traditional teaching to 
the new conditions of a divided Europe. This was the period of the great 
Spanish teachers, Mariana, Vitoria and Suarez. Humanist and anti-Catholic 
bias, however, ignored their teaching, and so limited its influence that the 
main stream of European political thought was little affected by their work, 
and the gulf between the co-ordinated synthesis of mediaeval theory and 
the new conditions of national monarchies remained unbridged. The 
foundation of a rational and Catholic system of public and international 
law was neglected and discarded ; European public life took the fatal road 
of secularism, while the only effective guarantee of individual liberty, 
based on right reason, and the only effective check to absolutism, through 
the subordination of civil authority in a wider framework of authorities, 
was removed. The State was no longer to find its proper place in the 
harmonious ordering of the universal whole; it was no longer to be 
explained as part of a co-ordinated system of authority based on reason 
and having its origin in divine Reason; it was simply to be explained by 
itself, as an absolute, individual and self-sufficing authority.” 

It was this secularization of law and public authority which was the 
most far-reaching effect of the work of the founders of what, for Catholics, 
is so confusingly known as the Natural Law school, notably Johannes 
Althusius and Hugo Grotius. Their work, a reaction in disgust from 
the interminable religious wars of the period, was an attempt to find a 
new ground for civic allegiance and a legal basis for international inter- 
course. The way was prepared by the German Calvinist, Althaus, better 
known as Johannes Althusius, who first sketched out the theory of a 
contractual basis of society and of civil authority, with the purpose of 
making politics independent of ethics, philosophy and theology. Society 
is merely a series of associations founded on a number of contracts, for 
contract is a natural relationship between men. Althusius, too, opened 
great vistas for the future with his implicit denial that sovereignty has any 


1 See J. N. Figgis, The Divine Right of Kings, p. 127. 
* See Gierke, Natural Law and the Theory of Society, 1, pp. 40-62. 
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necessary relation with territorial dominion—a basis of sovereignty which 
had been hitherto universally accepted—and made sovereignty an absolute 
super-eminent power, adhering, by the nature of association, not in any 
individual ruler or governing body, but in the aggregate of all the members 
of the state association, in the people. This theory of the sovereignty of 
the people was big with political and social consequences. 

The work of Althusius was developed by Grotius, the Dutch jurist, 
whose treatise De Jure Belli et Pacis, published in 1625, is rightly looked 
upon as the foundation of the science of modern international law. Grotius 
is sometimes spoken of by non-Catholic commentators as being in the 
line of the great scholastics, and of producing little that was substantially 
new.! In fact, however, Grotius by-passed the whole of mediaeval thought 
and went back to the pagan Natural Law conception of the Stoics ; ruling 
out both Divine Reason and Divine Will as the basis of Natural Lav. 
Nature was an absolute in itself, and Natural Law had an absolute av- 
thority. Civil society came into existence not through any command of 
God, non Dei praecepto, but through the bitter experience of men that iso- 
lated units have no security against violence, and that therefore association 
is necessary, from which civil authority has its source, wnde ortum habet 
civilis potestas. This elaboration of a purely secular philosophy of lav, 
embracing the whole life of the state, was, as Gierke has put it, ‘‘a definite 
epoch in the history of thought’’. Grotius had succeeded in bowing God 
off the stage of public and international life; and he must be reckoned 
the father of modern secularism with its attendant doctrine of absolute state 
autonomy. Ernst Troeltsch, in his formidable work, The Social Teaching 
of the Christian Churches, comparing the work of Grotius with the teaching 
of Calvinism, says that the contrast between Calvin’s submission of all 
authority to the Divine Will and the doctrine of Grotius, that the Law of 
Reason would still be valid even if there were no God, ‘‘throws a lurid 
light upon the great gulf which separates these two worlds”’. It is in fact 
a new world which Grotius has created, the foundation of a new paganism 
with the emancipation of the ancient Stoic ideas from their fusion with 
Christian thought.? 

The effect of this secularism on political ideas since the middle of the 
seventeenth century has been profound. Stripped of the pessimism of the 
early Fathers and of the realism of mediaeval thought, the idea of nature 
has been clothed with a sturdy and very woolly optimism. Yet under this 
cloak Nature herself has changed, and the new Law of an absolute Nature, 


1 E.g. Pollock, op. cit. p. 31: ““The neglect of mediaeval learning which followed the 
Renaissance and the Reformation has also caused us to forget that the Law of Nature 
has a perfectly continuous history down to the date of its greatest and most beneficent 
achievement—one might almost say its apotheosis—in the foundation of the modern 
Law of Nations by Grotius.”’ It is surprising that such an authority as Sir Frederick 
Pollock did not see how superficial is this continuity ; and there is a wealth of irony— 
quite unconscious of course—in his choice of the expression “‘apotheosis”’. 

* Op. cit., II, p. 636. 
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no longer subject to God, has born into the world the ugly monster of 
absolute secular authority which has now come to maturity in the totali- 
tarian theory of the State. Leo XIII saw with prophetic eye, and pointed 
out in his encyclical Libertas Praestantissimum in 1888, that this secular 
view of Nature and this distortion of the meaning of the Natural Law 
could have only two consequences, both of them disastrous for public 
life and order. Either there would be constant sedition or there would 
be overt tyranny; for the new law of secular absolutism, deprived of 
the rational foundations which Catholic philosophy had provided, could 
find in the last analysis no other basis for civil authority than physical force. 
Our own day has seen, all too tragically, the realization of this prophecy, 
and the climax of a movement whose roots lie in the Reformation. The 
close-knit Catholic theory of law and of human authority was rent asunder 
by the reformers. Attempts to substitute another basis of authority have 
ended only in the exaltation of force. The secular sovereignty of Althusius 
and Grotius, rendered more despotic and absolute by Hobbes, supported 
by Rousseau under the guise of the General Will, glorified by the Liberalism 
of the nineteenth century in its hatred of the Church, has come to its 
inevitable culmination with the totalitarian systems. The wheel has gone 
full cycle. The pagan theory of Natural Law is in possession again; and 
with it has come back to mankind the pagan phenomenon of the God- 
state. One of the richest contributions of Catholic thought to reconstruc- 
tion and to the building of a new order will be its teaching on the meaning 
of authority and the true notion of the Natural Law. 
ANDREW Beck, A.A. 











PARISHES SERVED BY RELIGIOUS! 


i Codex recognizes two types of parishes served by religious, 
viz.: (1) the ‘“‘religious parish’’ (paroecia religiosa); (2) the secular 
parish “‘entrusted to religious’’ (paroecia religiosis concredita). The second 
type of parish may here, for brevity’s sake, be called the ‘“‘entrusted parish’, 
The regulations of the Codex with regard to the religious parish are full 
and clear ; its regulations for the entrusted parish (cf. Canons 456, 472, 475) 
are relatively meagre and vague. This paper will therefore deal very 
briefly with the religious parish and will devote most of its attention to 
the entrusted parish. 

First, then, the religious parish. The Codex distinguishes benefices 
—and a parish is one sort of benefice—as either secular or religious. The 
secular benefice appertains exclusively to secular clerics, the religious 
benefice to religious clerics (Canon 1441, §z). The same canon adds that 
all benefices established apart from the churches or houses of religious are 
in case of doubt presumed to be secular. But the question remains : When 
is a parish a religious parish ? We answer that the only parish served by 
religious which is in the canonical sense of the term a religious parish is 
the parish which has been united to (i.e. incorporated in) a monastery or 
other religious institute.? The /ocus classicus for it in the Codex is Canon 
1425, §2, which may be translated as follows : 


If a parish be united fully [ p/eno jure, i.e. both in spirituals and in temporals] to a re- 
ligious house by the Apostolic See, the parish becomes a religious parish and thé Superior 
has the power to nominate a priest of his religious body to exercise the cure of souls. 
This priest, however, is to be approved and instituted by the Bishop, and he is subject 
to his jurisdiction, correction and visitation in those matters which concern the cure of 
souls, according to the rule of Canon 631. 


As a type of parish the religious parish is one of a considerable antiquity ; 
and, though such parishes are nowadays more rarely established than 
formerly, there is still a large number of them, especially in countries where 
the religious orders have long been settled. In the case of this parish, the 


monastery in which it is incorporated is the perpetual parochus, so that , 


in theory the parish is never vacant. But the monastery holds only the 
“‘habitual”’ cure of souls, and the Abbot is bound to nominate a priest to 
exercise the actual cure (Canons 452, §2; 471, §1). This priest, being the 
deputy of the perpetual parochus, is properly styled ‘‘vicarius’’ and not 





1 This paper is deeply indebted to an elaborate study of the entrusted parish which 
was published in 1932, in Archiv fiir katholisches Kirchenrecht (Vol. CXII, pp. 468-81), by 
Dom Suso Mayer, Professor of Canon Law in the Abbey of Beuron. 

* The reader is asked to take note: (1) that this paper, in speaking regularly of only 
one type of religious institute—the monastery—does so merely for convenience of ex- 
position ; (2) that it seeks to expound the jus commune as it is in force at the present day, 
and does not take account of particular rights acquired when that common law, if sub- 
stantially the same, was not enforced in the same way ; (3) that the writer is not an expert 
canonist and offers his exposition for discussion and correction. 
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“‘parochus”” (Canon 471). In other respects, however, that is to say in 
regatd to the rights and duties of his parochial office and his relations 
towards Bishop and Abbot, this ‘‘vicar’’ does not normally differ from the 
religious ‘‘parochus”’ of whom we shall speak presently, and the details 
which we shall give apply equally to him.! Having said this much about 
the religious parish, we feel free now to dismiss it. Its status is clearly de- 
defined in the Code and the rules about it are plain. 

The second type of parish served by religious and recognized by the 
Codex is the paroecia religiosis concredi/a, which we have ventured to call the 
“entrusted parish’’. As a type of parish it appears to be of comparatively 
recent emergence, or at any rate has only recently received clear recognition. 
The canonical relation subsisting between this sort of parish and the 
religious body to which it is entrusted is radically different from that which 
obtains in the case of the religious parish. The entrusted parish is not 
incorporated in the monastery ; it remains a secular parish. It is entrusted 
to the monks to be administered and served by them; but the monastery 
as such does not become the parochus. Its incumbent is correctly styled 
“parochus”’ and not “‘vicarius”’. 

As has been said already, the Codex is explicit and clear in what it 
has to say about the religious parish, whereas the same cannot be said for 
its treatment of the entrusted parish. It mentions it only in a somewhat 
incidental fashion, without any precise definition of its status, and the 
rules which concern it are scattered here and there throughout the volume. 
This paper will attempt a greater precision, and, by bringing those rules 
together, will deal with the entrusted parish in some of its major aspects. 
We shall not attempt any complete account of this parish, but shall deal 
only with three selected topics: the erection of the parish, its committal 
to religious, its parochus. 


I. THe ERECTION OF THE PARISH 


For the erection of a parish which is to be entrusted to religious the 
standard rules (Canons 1414-18) hold good and need not be cited. We 
may, however, say something about one of the preliminary conditions, viz. 
the existence of suitable means of support. It may very well happen that 
an endowment is provided by a founder. This founder can, in agreement 
with the Bishop, make certain stipulations, and even such as conflict with 
the common law, provided that they are proper (Aoves/ae) and not contrary 
to the nature of the benefice (Canon 1417, §1). Thus the founder may. 
stipulate that the parish shall be entrusted only to the religious of a par- 


1 Mention may be made of a minor difference between a vicar and a parochus. Since 
the religious parish is never vacant, but is occupied continuously by the perpetual paro- 
chus, i.e. the monastery, the institution of a vicar does not involve that ceremony of 
taking possession of the benefice which the canonists call ‘‘corporal institution” and we 
English “induction”. 
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ticular monastery or order, at least so long as such are available. If the 
Bishop has once accepted such a condition he cannot validly annul or alter 
it without the consent of the founder (Canon 1417, §2). But such an agree. 
ment as this merely specifies the body to which the parish is to be com. 
mitted ; for the actual committal of the parish to that body something 
more is required, as must now be shown. 


ll. THE CommirrAL OF THE PaRIsH To RELIGIOUS 


In this matter current practice is not uniform. There are cases in which 
parishes are committed to religious with the concurrence of the Holy See, 
There are other cases, by no means infrequent, in which the whole busines: 
is arranged between the Bishop and the religious Superior, without any 
recurrence to Rome. A formal agreement is drawn up between the two 
parties, which agreement sometimes cedes the parish permanently to the 
religious, sometimes does not. This variety of practice is no doubt largely 
due to the fact that the rules of the Codex regarding the entrusted parish 
are far too laconic. Whereas tor that anion of a parish with a monastery 
which produces the paroecia religiosa the Codex in several canons (452, 1422, 
1423, 1425) expressly requires an apostolic indult, it nowhere expressly 
requires such an indult tor that commi//al which produces the paroecia 
religiosis concredita. So the question must be raised: Can a parish be com- 
mitted to the charge of religious merely by an agreement between the 
Bishop and the religious Superior, or is there required in this case also the 
concurrence of the Holy See ? 

There is no doubt that the answer must be that the concurrence of 
the Holy See is necessary. The reason lies in the fact that the entrusted parish 
is a secular parish. Now Canon 1442 lays it down that secular benefices ate 
to be given only to seculars, and religious benefices only to religious of the 
body to which the benetices appertain. That is a general law of the Church, 
from which the Bishop cannot dispense (Canon 81). Furthermore, Canon 
626 expressly ordains that religious require an apostolic indult before they 
may accept “‘benefices incompatible with the religious state’’. But the 
charge of a secular parish falls under this rule nowadays just as much as 
it clearly did formerly. Thus Pope Benedict XIV, in his Constitution 
Cum nuper of 8 November, 1751, says : 

Certum est interdictum esse Regularibus parochialem curam assumere sine dispensa- 
tione Apostolica ; quae dispensatio a Romano Pontitice non aliter concedi solet, quam si 
pro ea instet Episcopus ; ab E:piscopo autem sollicitanda non est, nisi Ecclesiae necessitas 
aut utilitas id suadeat. 


So also Pope Leo XIIL in his Romanos Pontifices (8 May, 1881) : 


Jure, quod modo viget, arcentur Regulares a parochi munere, ut illud suscepturi venia 
Apostolica indigeant. 


The point might be illustrated by means of the injunctions of the Holy 
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See which have been issued in particular cases ; but it would appear to be 
too plain to require further emphasis. 

It may be added, however, that the practice of the Roman Curia in 
this matter has in fairly recent years acquired a special precision. Thus on 
15 July, 1915, the Consistorial Congregation laid it down that the com- 
petent authority for the granting of the necessary apostolic indult was the 
Congregation of the Council. It ordained further that those religious, 
whose rule or constitutions forbade the undertaking of parishes, should 
obtain as well the permission of the Congregation of Religious. And this 
has continued to be the standard practice of the Roman Curia down to our 
own day. It is only in missionary countries that a Bishop, in case of need, 
has full power to entrust a secular parish to religious (S. Congr. of Propa- 
ganda, 9 December, 1920). 

We may note, before leaving this topic, that the Congregation of the 
Council grants permission for a parish to be entrusted to religious only 
on the condition that the Bishop shall not take it back from them without 
the consent of the Holy See. In other words, a secular parish can be com- 
mitted to religious only in perpetuity, and cannot be committed to them 
on a merely temporary basis (cf. the like rule for a anion, Canon 1423). 
That is only right and fair, and is in harmony with the Church’s basic prin- 
ciple of stability. It follows from what has been said that it is to the interest 
of religious, when accepting the charge of a secular parish, to see that the 
due authorization of the Holy See is obtained. Otherwise, should any 
conflict arise, their position is an insecure one ; for no sort of agreement 
with the Bishop gives them a canonical tenure.! 


Ill. THe Parocnus 


The monk-priest who is given charge of an entrusted parish has the 
status and title of a parochus (canons 454, §5; 475, §1). So long as the 
parish remains committed to the religious body, the Bishop may not appoint 
a secular priest, but must always institute a religious (Canons 456 ; 475, §1). 
The method of appointment is that the Abbot presents one of his priests 
to the Bishop and the Bishop accords this priest canonical institution, 
provided that he has the requisite qualifications (Canons 456; 459, §2). 
The curates too (vcarii cooperatores) are presented to the Bishop by the 
Abbot (after consulting the parochus) and are approved by the Bishop 
(Canon 476, §4). 

The monk in charge of a parish has a twotold character: he is both a 
monk and a parochus. As a monk he remains bound by the obligations of 


1 This paper is concerned only with the committal of a parish to a body of religious. 
Besides this case a Bishop can on occasion entrust a parish to an individual religious, 
whether by particular apostolic indult or by special faculty. An Apostolic Legate has the 
power to grant sucha faculty. In the case of appointments of this sort there can, of course, 
be no question of perpetuity. 
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his vows and constitutions, so far as they are reconcilable with his offic 
(Canon 630, §1). It may very well happen, in a monastery parish, that th 
monk-parochus in the execution of his duties cannot at the same time li 
the full monastic life, e.g. cannot attend the whole choir office. In such 
a case his parochial duty takes precedence of his monastic observance 
In regard to his monastic observance the monk-parochus is subject exclu. 
sively to his Abbot, not to the Bishop (Canon 630, §2). As parochus bh: 
has the rights and duties of a parochus, though these be in some degre 
modified by his monastic status or the status of his parochial church. A 
parochus, again, he is subject to the all-round jurisdiction, visitation ané 
correction of the Bishop, just like a secular parochus, with the sole excep. 
tion of his monastic observance (Canon 631, §1). The Bishop’s visitation 
may extend to the whole official activity of the monk-parochus, as als 
to his fulfilment of general clerical obligations. 

As regards the visitation of his church, we must make a preliminan 
distinction. There is, first of all, the church which, though served by 
monks, lies detached from the monastery and is in effect a parish church 
and nothing more. In this case the Bishop’s visitation will be as compre- 
hensive as it is in the case of the ordinary parish church. And, secondly, 
there is the parish church which is at one and the same time the church oi 
the monastery (or other religious house). In this second case we have to 
take account of the nature of the religious body to which the parochu: 
belongs. The Bishop may perform a full visitation of the church of : 
diocesan Congregation, or of a papal Congregation, even though exemp 
(Canon 512). But if the church be the church of an Order (i.e. religiou 
in solemn vows) then the Bishop may visit it only in so far as it serves a 
the parish church. Thus he may visit the special parochial altar (if ther 
be one), the tabernacle, the font, the confessional of the parochus, the vest: 
ments and other sacred appurtenances, yet only if certain definite ones be 
assigned to parochial purposes, not the monastery ones which the parochu: 
may happen to share (Canons 344, §2; 615). 

If the Bishop learns of any neglect of duty on the part of the parochus, 
he may issue the appropriate injunctions and impose the appropriate 
penalties. However, the Bishop has not got this right by himself and 
exclusively, but enjoys it ‘‘cumulatively”’ with the Abbot, yet so that in 
case of conflict the Bishop’s will must prevail (Canon 631, §2). 

As regards the removal of the parochus, the law of Canon 454, §5 (651, §} 
holds good, according to which law a religious parochus is always freelj 
amovibilis, and removable either by Bishop or Abbot. Neither requires the 
consent of the other, or need give reasons for his action; it suffices that 
the Bishop informs the Abbot, and vice versa. Of course both Bishop and 
Abbot, as also the parochus, have a right of appeal to the Holy See, but 
only én devolutivo, i.e. not in stay of action (Canon 454, §5). So the deposed 
parochus must leave his post forthwith. During the vacancy of the parish 
the Abbot is the administrator (Canon 472, n. 2). 
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This paper has considered the entrusted parish in what may be called 
its structural aspect. If agreement can be reached upon the canonical status 
of this type of parish and its incumbent, then other, subsidiary aspects of 
the institution, which would call for consideration if one were attempting 
a complete account of it, will be relatively easy of determination. There 
is, however, One important matter which might be regarded as belonging 
to the structure of the entrusted parish and yet has been wholly neglected. 
This is the question of its finances and of the rules which should govern 
their administration, But the whole question of parochial finance—at least 
in England—is a perplexed one, and there are problems centering on the 
word ‘‘benefice’’ which still await an authoritative solution. Therefore 
we have not ventured in this paper to explore that difficult region. And, 
if it is to be explored, the task should be undertaken by none but an expert 
canonist. 

Justin McCann, O.S.B. 








HOMILETICS 
The Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


“Walk in the Spirit; and you shall not fulfil the lusts of the flesh: 
(Galatians v, 16.) 


HE conflict between “‘spirit’? and ‘‘flesh’’ of which St. Paul speak 

in today’s extract from Galatians should not be misunderstood. |, 
has been interpreted as implying some radical opposition between man’ 
soul and body, as if the soul were of itself a principle of divine life with: 
us and the body essentially corrupt. Thus men have even been led t 
suppose that only in its disembodied state, when relieved of the ‘‘mudd 
vesture of decay’’, does the human soul attain its true development ; 10 
otherwise (it has been held) can it enjoy its proper life of knowledge ani 
love, seeing things as they veritably are, being drawn towards and embracin; 
them in proportion to their genuine worth. 

But this is to forget that man, notwithstanding the mysterious warfar 
within, is fundamentally not two beings but one: body and soul wor 
intimately together. Though, by the possession of intelligence, we shat 
something of the angelic life, we are involved also in the vital process 
of the animal world, and wisdom lies in our achieving the harmonious unit 
of what is material with what is spiritual. The body no less than the sou 
is a creature beloved of God, and the folly of those who would think othe: 
wise has been rebuked by the Incarnation of the second Person of th 
Blessed Trinity. The Word, which became ‘“‘flesh’’, did not assume unt 
Himself anything even remotely evil ; He made holy what in the beginnin: 
God had already seen to be good. 

The ‘‘Spirit’’, in which we are exhorted to “‘walk’’, is the Holy Ghos 
of which we are the “‘temples’’. Present within us by grace, the “‘Spiri 
of Jesus’’ (for it is thus that St. Paul would have us think of the thir 
Person of the Trinity) becomes, or should become, the vital source of th 
Christian’s activity. To be a follower of Christ is to be moved by Hi 
**Spirit””—which means far more than being the recipient of some nebulov 
‘inspiration’ ; it is to be controlled by and obedient to the promptings 
God Himself dwelling within the soul, giving illumination to the mind ant 
energy to the will. This divine influence, unfailingly efficacious unless v: 
ourselves fail through infidelity, is ascribed by Scripture to the Holy Ghost 
since He proceeds from the Father and the Son as the subsistent ‘Spirit ¢ 
divine love, co-equal as a Person to the Source from which He comes. 1 
the Spirit fittingly then do we turn as to the fountain-head of grace ant 
charity. 

But we are conscious of another motive force, imperious and strong 
which would draw us along a different path: the weight of unregenerat 
human nature. The soul, even when laved in baptism and clothed upo: 
with grace, is cumbered in its activity by mental obtuseness, lethargy in th 
will, disordered sensibility. Far from loving the highest, often we do nt 
so much as see it when it is before our eyes ; or, if we see it, our congeniti 
apathy prevents us from grasping it; we sink into easier, pleasanter way 
following after the “‘desires of the flesh”. These, in St. Paul’s mind, imp! 
88 
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‘ not simply unbridled licentiousness (though that is by no means excluded), 


>> 


but the noisier social vices: ‘‘contentions’’, ‘‘emulations’’, 
“sects” 

It is instructive to note that the natural man, unmoved by grace, aims 
at certain works; whereas the Spirit produces fruits. Though St. Paul’s 
use of the word ‘‘works”’ refers directly to the Mosaic dispensation and 
the futility of the ‘“‘works of the Law’’ once Christ has been accepted, we 
can see in it a wider application. There is often something disturbingly 
“calculating”? about the man who embarks upon a course of sin. Though 
he may have little foresight, in its nobler sense, he yet deliberately plans how 
best the persons and things which surround him can be made subservient 
to his needs ; he approaches every situation from but one point of view, 
that of self. And, though wisdom as well as charity demands that we 
refrain from imputing motives and make all allowance for good faith in 
the wrongdoer, how patent for what they are are the activities of the world- 
ling ! St. Paul’ s list allows roughly of a threefold classification ; the first 
five are practices connected with pagan worship, and with much else 
besides; then follow nine offences against any form of community life ; 
finally, the ‘convivial’ sins, the abuses of social intercourse : “drunkenness” 
“revellings’” 

The outcome of the Spirit’s working within the soul is very different. 
In describing it St. Paul is perhaps drawing a portrait of Christ Himself, 
as His character had impressed itself upon those who made contact with 
Him. It is not a picture of the activities of the mature Christian; rather 
it is an enumeration (as in I Corinthians xiii) of those gracious qualities 
which reveal—more clearly even than ‘‘good works’’—the Christian temper. 
“Faith’’, “‘charity’’, “‘chastity’’—they are there, of course ; there can be no 
supernatural living if they are absent. But we should note the insistence 
on what have been called the passive virtues : ‘“‘patience’’, “‘mildness”’, 
“modesty”. ‘The emphasis here is on detachment, other-worldliness, the 
fundamental indifference with which we meet the trials which afflict us 
daily. Thence emerges the radiance which surrounds so engaging a state 
of soul: ‘joy’, ‘“‘peace’’, “‘benignity”; this is the atmosphere in which 
the disciple mov ves. Endowed with such graces, he is not made subject to 
any external code of morality ; God’s law is now the law of his own heart 
because his soul is attuned to the promptings of the Spirit, and the conflict 
within has been subdued. 

The ‘‘mildness and modesty of Christ’? (11 Cor. x, 1), which St. Paul 
doubtless has also in mind in this passage, should make a special appeal to 
us in these strenuous, troubled days. Aggressiveness is unquestionably in 
fashion, but it is well to reflect that suffering is more effectively mastered 
by our power to withstand the siege. We retain possession of our souls, 
keep them in peace, by learning how to combine courage and inflexibility 
of purpose with a certain lowliness of heart. That the Holy Ghost may 
bring forth His fruits in us we have to learn to be docile to His inspira- 
tions. This will come about when we are truly ‘‘Christ’s”’, possessed by 
Him, and not too confidently se/f- possessed. We enter into His fellowship 
after having ‘‘crucified”’ the flesh with its evil inclinations—of which the 
meaning is perhaps not so terrifying as we might at first sight suppose. 
We have to enter into, make our own, the worth of Christ’s crucifixion, 
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wherein was redeemed our sinful nature. This we do through faith an( 
baptism ; in the transformation which here takes place we have all th 
essentials of the dying and rising again with Christ ; though it may well k 
that the seeds of divine life within us will fail of full fruition until we also, 
in union with Him, have mounted the heights of Calvary. 


Fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost : Exaltation of the Holy Cross 


“And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all things to myself.’ (John 
xii, 32.) 


There is a twofold triumph embodied in Christ’s Cross : first, the recog 
nized place it holds in our minds as the great Christian sy smbol, the sign 
of man’s redemption, which moves us to pay honour to it. Much of th 
Good Friday liturgy, as well as the two special feasts of the Cross—the 
“‘Finding”’ (3 May) and the ‘“‘Exaltation”’ (today)—is designed to foste 
devotion to this most sacred religious emblem. It is said that the Exa/tatin 
of the Cross owes its origin to a vision seen by the Emperor Constantin 
in the year 317. As he was preparing for battle there appeared in the 
heavens a luminous cross, bearing the inscription : “Conquer by this.’ 
Whether the Emperor himself instituted the feast in thanksgiving for his 
subsequent victory is uncertain; it is known, however, that in the seventh 
century, after the recovery of the Cross from the Persians, who had stolen 
it from Jerusalem (A.D. 627), the day was kept with great solemnity. 

But it may be well to reflect on another and yet deeper aspect of the 
Cross’s triumph, to which the acclamations of the Church are in the las 
resort directed: the victory won through it by our Lord Himself and the 
completion of His redemptive work. It is to this that allusion is made in 
the words of our text. Towards the close of Jesus’s life, during the las 
fateful days in Jerusalem, certain ‘‘Greeks’’ (proselytes, no doubt, to 
Judaism) had come to the Holy City to keep the Pasch. They ask the 
disciples if they may see Jesus, and approach close enough at least to heat 
His words. What Christ now says is not a direct welcome to the new- 
comers ; it is rather a postponement and a warning. In the presence o! 
the Greeks and disciples alike He unfolds the deepest significance of the 
request in relation to His own destiny. Let those who would “‘see”’ the 
Son of Man—i.e. hold intercourse and be admitted to communion with 
Him—first understand that only through His death will the full meaning o! 
His life’s work be known ; to share in the blessings of Christ’s death mean 
that we must ‘lose’ our lives in following Him. We may also see in this 
answer to the enquiry of the Greeks an indication that the gospel is to 
be proclaimed to the Gentiles as well as to the Jews ; but for the proclam: 
tion to become an accomplished fact the Passion and Resurrection wert 
necessary preliminaries. 

Thereupon the soul of Jesus appears to undergo an ordeal which antic: 
pates the Agony in the garden ; He is troubled and cast down at the prospec 
of death. For an instant He considers praying for deliverance, or, perhap: 
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only for grace to come sately through the trial ;_ but the thought issues in 
a protest ” of complete submission, a desire for the Father's glory. The 
prayer is answered by a voice from heav en, clear enough in its significance 
to those who were ready to understand ; the Father’s pledge of fulfilment 
is explicit. The Passion—‘‘the judgement of the world”, the supreme 
test of men’s real thoughts about Christ and their attitude towards God—is 
at hand; ‘‘the prince of this world” is to be trodden underfoot. Then, 
exultantly, in the strongest possible contrast to the ignominy to be inflicted 
on His great enemy, Jesus declares the triumph of His Cross: ‘‘And I, if I 
be lifted up . . . will draw all to myself.” 

The phrase by which our Lord indicates His death (be lifted up; cf. iii, 
14; Vili, 28) is characteristic of the view under which St. John represents 
the Passion. The element of humiliation in it is never separated from the 
deeper and more abiding element of glory. The “‘lifting up” includes 
death and the victory over death. Thus, after Judas had left the supper- 
room, Jesus could speak of the Passion itself as His glorification (xili, 31) ; 
itis in the Cross, rather than in His rising from the dead—which is, as it 
were, the external crown of victory—that the triumph of Christ consists. 
Though it is possible that in this very text there is an allusion to the Resur- 
rection; for the meaning is not only above but out of “‘the earth’’; i.e. as 
taken from the sphere of earthly action. The fact, however, that Jesus 
had earlier (iii, 14) compared His elevation on the Cross to the lifting up 
by Moses of the serpent in the desert shows that He is offering Himself in 
His crucifixion as a vision to believers. 

The Son draws to Himself; not, of course, simply by the majesty and 
pathos of His death (moving though this be, considered as a spectacle to 
those who witnessed it or as a theme for the subsequent meditation of every 
Christian), but through the Spirit which He, together with the Father, sends 
(cf. vi, 44; xvi, 7). Those who are drawn are ‘‘all men’’, or perhaps, as in 
the Vulgate, ‘ ‘all things”. There is none with whom, w ith greater or less 
urgency, the Holy Spirit does not plead, moving the Christian sinner to 
tepentance and conversion, the unbeliever to abandon his errors and embrace 
the gospel. In the suggestion that even the inanimate creation is being 
drawn towards Christ on His Cross we are reminded of a still wider appli- 
cation of the Atonement (cf. Col. i, 20; Rom. viii, 22, 23); nature itself is 
made to minister to the glory of the Redeemer. 

It is to Himself that all are drawn; elsewhere there is only chaos and 
disunion. The Cross is now the centre of the universe; no longer the 
shameful gibbet and instrument of torture, it is the throne whence the 
man Christ Jesus rules over all. Men can be gathered together only in so 
far as they are drawn towards Him in lasting fellowship. The wounds and 
nail-prints of Calvary have passed; or, rather, they remain in the glorified 
humanity of Christ as wondrous tokens of what was there achieved. In 
the dark hours of the Passion sin and death were conquered, so that we 
may commemorate something abiding and eternal in the Exaltation of the 
Cross. It is more than the simple memory of a past triumph whose effects 
endure even until now it is a daily benediction, an ever-present source of 
light and strength ; “unto the Jews indeed a stumbling- -block, and unto the 


Gentiles foolishness’’—to us ‘‘the power of God and the wisdom of 
God’’, 
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Sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost ; Vhe Feast of St. Matthew gh 

“ . ers ‘ The | 

I will have mercy and not sacrifice.’ (Matt. ix, 13.) simp! 

The circumstances of Matthew’s call to discipleship show our Lord ctites 

in one of his numcrous disputes with the Pharisees. Matthew followed attrit 


a calling odious in the eyes of the people and resorted to by honest men] yere 
only when they could find no other means of livelihood. He was a tax. that 
gatherer, here found by Jesus in the custom house at Capharnaum, on 


dune! 
the great road along which passed much merchandise from Damascus to — 
the coast. In summoning so openly a publican, a man doubtless wel imph 
known for his profession, Jesus would be showing an evident mark of cause 
favour to a whole class of persons, at the same time arousing the hostility patik 
of their critics. At the meal which follows He joins company, graciousl| and 
and easily, with many of Matthew’s fellow-workers, as well as ‘‘sinnets’| yor 


(not necessarily open evil-livers, but rather those who did not minutely} Chu: 
observe the Mosaic Law), and so emphasizes the deliberateness of His 





tradi 

invitation. | influ 
The Pharisees were not slow to take up the challenge, though they do goin 

so with a characteristic lack of candour. They complain to the disciple: influ 
about their Master, as at other times they were wont to complain to the| then 


Master about His disciples ; they talk a/ rather than fo Him. To their | . 
enquiry as to why He takes a meal with people so undesirable Jesus replies 


with a touch of irony. Those who are spiritually strong, as the Pharisees wai 
(who keep the Law), have no need of His ministrations ; He must devote| the | 
Himself then to such as cannot boast of such good health. And lest His| they 
adversaries should mistake His meaning He refers them to a-text from the ho 
prophet Osee (vi, 6): ‘‘For | desire mercy and not sacrifice,’’ which in its kins 
turn re-echoes the teaching of Isaias (i, 11) and Jeremias (vii, 22). reg. 

This dispute between Jesus and the Pharisaic party is but one of a cic 


number. Not long before He had angered them by curing the man sick, — heq 
of the palsy, at the same time pardoning his sins. Soon afterwards He to 
intensifies their hostility by defending His disciples against their criticism mis 
in the matter of fasting (Matthew ix, 14 ff.); by later claiming to be master’ dra 
even of the Sabbath; finally, by curing the man with a withered hand. 


pri 
Thereafter they resolve to destroy Him (Matthew xii, 14); in due course a 
they succeed in carrying out their design. Humanly speaking, Jesus was} wa. 
crucified because His teaching conflicted with the doctrine of the Pharisees.| try 
If then we would understand our Lord as presented to us in the gospels, sat’ 
and not rest content—as we may easily do—with some imaginative recon- 
struction of Him in our own minds, we must appreciate why He who git 
proclaimed Himself ‘‘meek and humble of heart”’ could conduct with these} — m¢ 


men what was literally war to the death. For the evangelists do not at all! id] 
represent Him as silently enduring their persecution ; He is by no means a ag: 
passive victim at their hands—not, at least, until his “‘hour”’ has come. He | lin 
strikes back, scathingly criticizes, challenges, warns His followers against | sys 

“‘the leaven of the Pharisees’’. Upon the strength and uncompromising thy 
steadfastness of Christ, as shown in His polemic against those who would ‘Ty 
subvert His teaching, we do not perhaps sufficiently meditate. He engages} — in 
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in it because He sees that His whole message, the successtul declaration to 
the world of what has been imparted to Him by the Father, is at stake. 
The teaching of truth demands that the opposing errors, with which in 
simple minds it might be confused, be exposed and retuted. 

The charge against the Pharisees was not simply that they were hypo- 
crites and base deceivers ; Christ’s opposition to them is not wholly to be 
attributed to that. Furthermore, we may surcly allow that many of them 
were “‘good”’ men according to their lights. Perhaps we may even suppose 
that, as a class, they were, in their own misguided way, sincere. A fact 
which serves to illustrate the truth, important though often overlooked, 
that sincerity by itself does not make the truly religious mind, Sincerity, 
implying as it does a personal conviction of the rightness of one’s own 
cause together with a certain mental and moral consistency, is yet com- 
patible with intellectual narrowness, inveterate prejudice, religious bigotry 
and that general sclf- -complacency which offer such stony ground for the 
workings of God’s grace. Thus the Pharisees were quite ‘‘orthodox”’ 
Churchmen ; they upheld the sacredness of the Law and revered the Jewish 
traditions. Accordingly, they were much respected by, and possessed great 
influence with, the common people. Moreover, they were thorough- 
going conservatives; they led the resistance to foreign and paganizing 
influences and guarded jealously the privileges of the chosen people. Why 
then did our Lord denounce them ? 

The Pharisees, notwithstanding their preoccupation with the things 
which pertained to the Jewish worship, were at heart worldlings and their 
religious notions were saturated with materialism. They were absorbed in 
the letter of the Law, while neglecting its spirit as revealed by the Prophets ; 
they looked forward toa golden age, when the external splendours of Israel 
should be restored, and cared little for the moral implications of the Messianic 
kingdom ; they fell into a superstitious formalism and supposed that God, 
regardless of the purity of men’s motives and the testimony of their con- 
science, was to be worked upon by the observances of the Law. Their 
hearts hardened with a pitiless rigorism, they even added further precepts 
to the enactments of the Mosaic code that the enslavement of the Israelites 
might be the more complete. \t the hands of the Pharisees God was being 
dragged down to the man’s own level: He could be dealt with on legalistic 
principles, on a basis of gad pro quo ; \et the Law be observed, the ritualistic 
sacrifices of the Temple carried out, and all would be well, nothing further 
was required. It was to this mentality that Christ recalled the great religious 
truth preached by the Prophets : that God looked for dedication of heart 
rather than ritualistic observance, mercy rather than sacrifice. 

The lesson is obvious yet profound. No attack is intended upon 
ritualism and external worship; rather there is an invitation to consider 
more deeply the inner spirit without which these things are no more than 
idle pageantry. Just as the religion taught by Jesus is of eternity, so oO, overt 
against it, is there something perennial in the Pharisaic temper. The 
limitations of the Temple ceremonial are not to be found within the Catholic 
system. A Mass in itself has an infinite value; whatever is to be said of 
the heart of the priest and the dispositions of the worshippers who offer it. 
The sacraments of themselves give grace, provided we do not oppose their 
influence. But if these riches are to be of profit for us we should guard 
Vol. xxi G 
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against, pray earnestly to be preserved from, the subtlest and most insidiou 
of all pee maladies: Pharisaism. Its symptoms are disclosed to us 
in the Gospel: a preoccupation with the externals of religious worship; 
the obtuseness which enables us, while admiring abstract holiness, to be 
blind to it when before our eyes; that form of pride which leads us to 
arrogate to ourselves as a personal possession the glories of Catholic 
tradition, instead of seeing them as a reproach to our own waywardness 
and an incentive to better things. 

May Mass be for us the expression of our hearts’ worship, the sacta- 
ments streams of grace watering fertile fields of devotion! May we never 
come to regard them as duties more or less pertunctorily performed in 
payment for God’s favour! If there is now a sacrifice in which all alike 
can share it is in no way opposed to the ‘mercy’ of which Jesus speaks. 
Without “‘mercy”’, that is, forbearance, pitifulness—so alien to the harsh 
procrustean methods of the Pharisees—we have scarcely the clements of 
Christian discipleship. 


The Seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost 
“Walk worthy of the vocation in which you ave called.’ (Eph. iv, 1.) 


We commonly give to the word “‘vocation”’ its more specialized meaning 
of God’s calling a “soul to the priesthood or to enter one of the religiou: 
orders. A man or a woman fecls urged to follow the path of evangelical 
perfection; and we say that such privileged people have a ‘‘vocation”. 
Seldom do we think of the word in the wide and deep sense in which it is 
employed here, as being a call simply to the Christian life as such. Chris- 
tianity, Catholicism as believed and acted upon, is a vocation. It is not 
one of a number of ways of living, which a man has it in his own power to 
choose or reject as it suits him. Rather it is God’s call to union with Him- 
self, a call which implies much renunciation and heart-searching and 
courageous faith before its promised vision is achieved. 

Of this fact the early Christians would be much more conscious than 
are we. For those to whom St. Paul wrote Christianity was not the accepted 
religion, it was not the official creed of society at large ; to embrace it 
meant to be looked upon as an oddity. Today this is not so. In England, 
though bigotry and irrational prejudice survive in many quarters, a nominal 
profession of Catholicism rarely brings with it any very serious penalties. 
In its vague and less dogmatic form Christianity, as demanding no more 
than the possession of humanitarian sentiments ‘and an admiration (often 
by no means unqualified) for the character of Jesus Christ, is even popular. 
But a religion which has made terms with the world, or one falsified in its 
doctrine and compromised in its moral witness by centuries of infidelity, 
has little to do with the message of St. Paul; it is certainly not the 
‘“‘vocation’”’ of which we must walk worthily. 

The vocational aspect of the Faith is but another way of stating its 
essential unworldliness. We have been called “‘out of the world’? (John 
xv, 19); which does not at all mean that we have to become unpractical 
dreamers. What surely is urged upon us is a certain indifference to popular 
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success, an insight into the deeper values, a resistance to superficial and 
short-sighted views, the attempt to ponder things sab specie aeternitatis ; 
in practical matters we should be led to prefer wisdom to cleverness, sim- 
plicity of mind to mere brilliance ; when involved in dispute, our inclina- 
tion should be to side with the w eak against the strong, with the poor and 
dispossessed rather than the rich and pow erful; and, of course, we should 
conatlenls be striving to reach, and maintain, a state of moral purity, to 
release ourselves from the bonds which bind us most effectively to earth. 
These are the conditions of following that vocation to which all are called ; 
unless they are in some measure fulfilled we shall be unable to carry out 
the higher, more positive, precepts whose fulfilment shows that a man is 
“walking worthily” 

Humility and loving forbearance characterize the true Christian; but 
these virtues are scarcely to be preserved save by one who knows himself 
“called’’, is conscious of the xoblesse oblige. The patience, the mutual 
helpfulness, which are the outflowing of divine charity, can only be sus- 
tained in the knowledge that mankind is now bound together in a Spirit- 
viven unity. Nor is ‘‘the unity of the Spirit”’ to be understood as implying 
only a similarity of outlook and temper; it is something far more vital 
than the phrase might convey to the average mind of today, accustomed 
as it is becoming to interpreting in the vaguest possible sense the most 
significant of Christian ideas. Having all received baptism—itself the 
sacrament of undivided faith in one only Lord—we are united in the aoe 
Body of Christ, and await the same glorious destiny. It is the Holy Ghost, 
the “soul” of the Church, which holds all together ; while we are faithful 
to His inspirations we are guarding the unity of Christ’s Body; when we 
indulge in self-assertion, choose to go our own perverse way, then, so far 
as in us lies, we betray that unity. This principle of unity is for St. Paul 
the most important thing in Christianity ; ; on the road to Damascus he 
had been stunned by the realization that to persecute Christians is to per- 
secute Christ. Thereafter he devoted all his energies to proclaiming to others 
the absolute solidarity between the faithful and the Lord in whom they 
believe. 

It is worthy of our constant reflection that all the qualities commended 
by St. Paul as making for unity are destructive of our natural self-assertive- 
ness. Weare apt to take the unity of the Church too much for granted and 
neglect our own responsibility for it. We recall from the Catechism that 
the mark of unity is revealed in oneness of doctrine, communion (a single 
Sacrifice, the same seven sacraments) and government; we see and rejoice 
in the fact that the life of the Church is conspicuous for this threefold unity. 
But how far do we ourselves enter into the personal implications of the 
unity of sacrifice and sacraments ? It is here that the life of grace and 
charity, itself the expression of unity of Spirit, is most clearly operative. 
The love of the brotherhood, by which Christ taught that His disciples 
were to be known, is bound up with communion, that oneness of heart 
among the members of the Church which is initiated and held in being, and 
itself finds expression in, the divine commonplaces of Catholic worship : 
the Mass and the sacraments. 

Unless the unity of Christ’s Body show itself in evident charity, oneness 
of doctrine and government will leave the world not wholly convinced. 
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Unity of faith, wonderful though it be, may appear to an outsider as of 1 
more than academic interest if he fails to perceive a corresponding unit 
of desire and mutual goodwill. The world-wide acceptance of one govern. 
ing authority, in the absence of concord between individual Catholics, 
could strike our critics as merely an unenlightened submission to a forma 
religious code. Each of us, in proportion to his influence and oppor- 
tunities, is charged with the honour of the Church. We fulfil our voca 
tion in a multiplicity of ways ; but an indispensable condition of its succes 
is that our own interests and desires be made subservient to the intima 
tions of the Holy Spirit : and to these we are insensible without “‘humility”, 
“‘mildness”’, “‘patience”’. Only in praying and striving to possess such 
graces can we be “‘careful to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond oj 
peace”’. 
AELRED GRAHAM, O.S.B. 
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DOCTRINE FOR CHILDREN 
‘THE COMMANDMENTS FOR SENIORS 
General Introduction 


HE Ten Commandments are the laws of God, the rules and regula- 

tions made by Him to guide us during our lives. From the beginning 
of the world mankind has always had the Ten Commandments. In the 
first pl \ \ 
consciences: Adam and Eve knew that they had disobeyed, and Cain 
knew that he was guilty of envy, anger, hatred and murder. Then the 
Commandments were given to Moses on the tables of stone: (The whole 
of the graphic story should be read to the children from the Book of Exodus, 
with a geogt raphic description of Sinai, the “‘Mountain of God”’; and if 
the place is described by someone who has actually seen it, the result can be 
literally fascinating.) Finally, when our Divine Lord came upon earth, He 
told us that the only way to get to Heaven is to keep the Commandments. 
(Matt. v, 19-22; xix, 16, 17.) 

One day, when questioned by a Pharisee about the Commandments, 
Our Lord put them “‘all in a nutshell’, so to say. Probably He was sur- 
rounded by simple people, many of whom could neither read nor write. 
Perhaps they could not learn the Ten Commandments by heart, or remem- 
ber them easily, so Jesus told them that they could keep all the Command- 
ments by loving God with all their hearts and loving one another. (Matt. 
Xxli, 35-40.) 

Remember that the Commandments were given to Moses in two groups, 
on two stone tables or tablets. One tablet contained the first three Com- 
mandments, which are about our duties towards God; on the other tablet 
were the remaining seven Commandments, which are about our duties 
towards our neighbour. Our Lord included all the Commandments in His 
two great Commandments of Love. We prove our love for people by doing 
things for them, doing what they want us to do. Jesus said: “‘If you 
love Me keep My Commandments.” The only way in which we can 
prove that we love Him is by doing what He wants us to do—that is, by 
keeping His Commandments. 

There are two sides to every Commandment, the positive or “‘yes”’ 
side and the negative or ‘‘no”’ side: the ‘‘do this” side and the “‘don’t do 
this” side. For ad when God says, in the Eighth Commandment : 





“Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour” —in other words : 


“Thou shalt not tell lies’’—He is in reality saying in another way: ‘Thou 
shalt tell the truth.” This is the case with all the C ommandments. Notice 
that God says: ‘‘Thou shalt” and ‘*Thou shalt not’. We may not please 
ourselves about keeping the Commandments ; we mus/ keep them. We are 
bound to obey laws because those who make them—the legislators or law- 
givers—are our superiors, having authority to demand obedience and to 
punish us if we disobey. This is the case with regard to the State and 
civil rulers: it is obviously much more important in the case of Almighty 
God, the Supreme Lawgiver. Therefore, if the laws of the State clash with 
the laws of God, we must of course obey the laws of God. This is what is 
97 
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meant in the Holy Scriptures by the words: ‘“‘We must obey God rathe 
than man.”’ (Acts v, 29.) 

You will sometimes hear people say, when they are arguing abou 
religion: “‘We are living i in the twentieth century, and the C ‘ommandmen: 
are old-fashioned.”’ This is quite true: the Commandments are old. 
fashioned—and so is Almighty God. But He is new-fashioned also, if on 
may use such a word, past-, present-, and future-fashioned : He is eternal 
and His laws are eternal also. The Commandments are the standards ¢; 
morality—morality means good manners, good actions, good living —ant 
these standards do not change. What is right or wrong now, was alway 
so, and will ever be. Customs change, but the Commandments do not; 
they are everlasting, and they will guide us to everlasting life, as Ou 
Blessed Lord has promised: ‘“‘If thou wouldst enter into life-—that j 
eternal life in Heaven—keep the Commandments.”’ 


The First Commandment 


By the First Commandment we are bound to believe in, and to worship, 
the one true God. We do this by Faith, Hope and Charity, and by wha 
is called the Virtue of Religion. Religion i is putting into practice by word: 
and actions the Faith, Hope and Charity which is in our minds ; giving t 
God the honour due to Him, and adoring Him. By adoration and worship 
we acknowledge God to be our supreme Lord and Master. We praise Him, 
bless Him and glorify Him. We thank Him for all He does for us, and we 
ask Him to help us in all our needs. The act of speaking to God in thex 
ways is Prayer. To say one’s prayers regularly at home, morning an¢ 
night, at special times during the day, and in church—partic ularly at Hol 
Mass every Sunday—is the best way of keeping the First Commandment 
and, indeed, all the Commandments. 

Sins against Faith, Doubting or refusing to believe the teaching of the 
Church, which is the voice of God: putting our Faith in danger by attend: 
ing non-Catholic schools or churches without permission. You may visit 
non-Catholic churches when there is no service on, to look round; and 
you should do so when the churches are old ones, built before the Refor 
mation. These are in reality Catholic churches which were taken awa\ 
from us; they were built for the Mass, in the days when everyone it 
England was a Catholic. You are allowed to go to a Protestant church 
for the wedding or the funeral of a relation, with the permission of you 
Parish Priest. Protestants are allowed to take part in Catholic services, and 
you should encourage them to do so in order to help them in learning 
about the one true religion. 

Sins against Hope. Despair; when we think that our sins are too great 
to be forgiven, or our temptations too severe to be overcome. Presump- 
tion; when we think we shall get to Heaven without troubling to lead 2 
good life, thinking that God will forgive sins without being asked to d 
so; deliberately going into the danger of sin. 

"Sins against Charity. All sins are sins against Charity, or loving God 
There are some special ones, such as indifference and neglect in the practice 
of our religion. 

Particular sins forbidden by the First Commandment : 
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Idolatry: giving to someone or something the divine honour due to 
God alone. Because we have piciures and statues of Our Lady and the 
Saints in our churches some people think that we are breaking the First 
Commandment, but they are people who do not know how Catholic chil- 
dren are trained. There is no danger of a Catholic child worshipping a 
statue Or a picture ; he knows from the time he is a baby that it 1s on/y a 
statue or a picture. We have these images in our churches and schools and 
homes because they represent those men and women—we call them Saints 
—who have lived the best lives, loving God and their fellow men. They 
are the greatest heroes and heroines of history. We have their relics for 
the same reason. Relics are mementoes of the people who have lived the 
best lives. 

Superstition, This is a kind of idolatry ; it is putting faith in someone or 
something having no right to our faith. We must obviously have no 
faith in, or dealings with, the Devil; he is the Father of Lies. We may 
never attend spiritualistic meetings, called séances, because the Devil 
has a good deal to do with such things. We may not give our faith to 
Charrns or Omens. Some people, for instance, put a little golliwog on the 
hood of their motor-car, thinking it will preserve them from accidents. 
This is very ditlerent trom having a small statue of St. Christopher, as 
Catholics do. The statue cannot prevent accidents, but the person whom 
it represents, St. Christopher, can do so, by praying to God: honouring 
the Saint’s statue is an act of faith in his powerful prayers. The golliwog 
does not represent anyone, unless it is someone a lot bigger and blacker 
than himself! People say: ‘Black as the Devil’’, don’t they ? 

Omens are supposed to be signs of good luck or bad luck. Here are 
some of them: hanging a horseshoe on the door to bring good luck, 
spilling the salt and throwing some of it over your left shoulder to avoid 
bad luck, not walking under a ladder for fear of bad luck, nor crossing the 
knives, nor sitting down thirteen at table. The history of omens is very 
interesting. This one about thirteen at table probably started with the 
Last Supper, Judas being the thirteenth. Going round a ladder instead of 
walking under it is not superstitious, it is being very sensible—if there 
isa workman on the ladder, he might drop a pot of paint on your head ! 
There was a man in Glasgow who dashed into the road to get a horse- 
shoe; he thought that to have the shoe still warm from the horse’s hoof 
would bring him extra good luck. But it brought him very bad luck, by 
getting him into hospital for three months, because the horse kicked him 
and broke both his legs ! 

Dreams. We must not believe in dreams, which are only the workings 
of our minds whilst we are asleep ; they cannot bring messages of any kind. 
A very vivid dream is usually a sign that one has had a very large supper. 

Fortune-telling. People w ho profess to tell fortunes are only making 
clever guesses. The future belongs to God, and He alone knows about it. 
Sometimes there is a fortune-teller at a Catholic bazaar or Garden Féte, but 
this is only for fun; no one should take it seriously. 

Sacrilege : desecrating, or showing disrespect and irreverence to holy 
things. This is sinful, because all holy persons, places and things belong 
ina special way to God. Don’t talk needlessly in church : it is the house of 
God, and Jesus i is there in the Blessed Sacrament. 
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If you say your daily prayers, go regularly to Confession and Holy 
Communion, and never miss Sunday Mass, you will be in very little danger 
of breaking the First Commandment, because you will be carrying out the 

‘‘positive’’ or “‘do this”’ side of it. The ‘negative’ or “‘don’t do this”’ side 
ot it will then take care of itself. This particular Commandment is rarely 
broken by Practical Catholics. , 


The Second Commandment 


Introduction. One would have thought that all mankind, from the 
beginning of the world, would have respected the Holy Name of God, and 
that such a Cornrnandees as this one: ‘Thou shalt not take the name 
of the Lord thy God in vain”? would have been unnecessary. Unhappily, 
it is very much needed, and it is frequently broken, although many people 
who break it hardly know that they are doing so, because strong language 
—‘swearing”’ we call it—has become a bad habit with them. You will 
find that God’s name is very often taken in vain-—that is, needlessly or 
without proper respect ; the names of Jesus and Christ are misused in the 
same way. A very good rule to make for yourself is this: “‘I will use 
these holy names only when | am saying my prayers, or when it is other- 
wise necessary.” No one who fulfils the First Commandment, by loving 
and worshipping God, will ever speak of Him without respect and 
reverence. 

The Second Commandment is about words; it is meant to guide us 
in our speech. ——— most of the sins that people commit are sins 
of the tongue. James thought so; he called the tongue ‘‘a world of 
iniquity”; and i: ‘reminds us in his Epistle about misusing our wonderful 
God-given power of speech. ‘By the tongue,” he says, *‘we bless God, 


and by i it we curse men who are made after the likeness of God. Out of the | 


same mouth proceedeth blessing and cursing.” By keeping this Com- 
mandment we shall refrain from all words which are in any way disrespectful 
to the holy name of God. This is the list of bad speech to be avoided: 
blasphemy, cursing, profanity ; false, rash, unjust and unnecessary oaths; 
breaking lawful oaths and vows. We will consider them one by one. 
Blasphemy : speaking in contempt or insult or ridicule or hatred, ot 
in any such evil way, of God, Our Lady, the angels and saints, the Hol 
Mass, the Holy Scriptures, or of anything else belonging especially to 
Almighty God. This sin used to be punished very sev erely indeed in Oli 
Testament times, even by death. ‘‘He that blasphemeth the name of the 
Lord, dying let him die” (Lev. xxvi, 16). In fact, people in those days wert 
so afraid of using the name of God disrespectfully that most of them nevet 
uttered it aloud all their lives. In New Testament times—our — that 
is—all the saints have had a particular horror for blasphemy. St. t. Joh! 
Chrysostom—Chrysostom means golden-mouthed ; he was a marvellou 
preacher —was once asked what should be done with a blasphemer. <The 
first thing to do,”’ he replied, “‘is to strike him on the mouth.” 
Blasphemy in its worst sense is not very common in this country, but 
irreverence in speaking about God is only too common. Such thoughtles: 
phrases as “‘For God’s sake” and ‘“‘Why in the name of God’’ should be 
avoided ; and likewise jokes about God and about the Bible. If peopl 
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cannot be amusing without bringing into their talk religion and the Scrip- 
tures, they should not try to be funny at all. When you leave school and 
go to work you will very often hear blasphemy and bad talk of all kinds 
going on around you, and you will be obliged to listen to it. Sometimes 
it is best to pass over unseemly talk with a good-natured grin, just to 
let it pass ; but you need never actually join in the bad talk and defile your 
own lips with what you know to be sinful. 

Profanity. Words which have something to do with religion, but 
which are used in ‘“‘swearing”: hell, damn, devil, for example. Their 
use in this way is always wrong, although rarely a grave sin. To say the 
least, it is unbecoming for a Catholic to use profanity, and it can easily be 
asin of scandal, if wel in the presence of non-Catholics and children. 

Strong Words. There is no need to give a list of them; you will hear 
only too many during your life. Leave their use to others who have not 
been brought up as carefully as you have. Such words are quite un- 
necessary, ‘and they usually betray the fact that people cannot keep their 
tempers, which is one of the signs of a weak character. 

Cursing. This is nothing more or less than praying God to send evil 
upon someone ; and if it is done seriously, hoping that the person will 
suffer, it is a very grave sin. It is an act of gross impertinence to Almighty 
God, because it is interfering in His affairs by presuming to point out to 
Him who should be punished. He knows quite well whom to punish and 
when to punish: leave it to Him. If people do you an injury, there is no 
need to ask God to punish them: He will do this without being asked, 
because He is perfectly just. One of the commonest forms of ‘“‘swearing”’ 
is “curse you”’ or “curse it’. This is not actually a mortal sin, because it 
is not in reality calling down evil; but it is a silly and disedifying way to 
speak. There is an old saying that ‘ ‘curses, like chickens, come home to 
roost’. When people do deliberately ask God to inflict evil on someone 
else they often find that evil befalls themselves. 

An Oath: calling upon God as a witness to the truth of what we say. 
This is ‘“‘swearing”’ in the proper meaning of the word. It is commonly 
used to describe profanity and strong words because these so often include 
the misuse of God’s name. Never take an oath at all unless you are obliged 
to do so, and then only after getting advice about it from a priest. You 
may have to “‘take the oath”’ as a witness in a law court, when a Catholic 
Bible or New Testament is provided upon which you swear. On such 
occasions speak only the truth, and you will be safe from sin. Taking 
a false oath—swearing that something is true when you know it is not—is 
perjury. A rash oath is one taken without sufficient thought and judge- 
ment. An unjust oath involves unfairness or injustice to someone. An 
unnecessary oath is one taken without sufficient cause ; there must always 
be a good sound reason for asking Almighty God to be a witness. (Illus- 
trations of false, rash and unjust oaths can be given in the stories of Jephte’s 
daughter, Herod and Salome, and the false witnesses at Our Lord’s trial.) 

A Vow: a promise made to God to do something pleasing to Him ; 
obviously more serious than making a good resolution. Never take a vow 
without consulting a priest in the Confessional. If a vow is made it must 
be kept; if something happens to prevent it from being kept, something 
else must be done in its place. King Edward the Confessor once made a 
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vow to go to Rome on pilgrimage, but he was unable to keep it, so it waf in ord 
changed for him into building a church. ‘The church he built is Wes} aside t 
minster Abbey. (In this connection it will be interesting to give the origi the C 
of “robbing Peter to pay Paul’’. A destructive fire at St. Paul’s Cathedy] irom S 
had necessitated much rebuilding, in which were used some of the stone It was 
already cut and prepared for the new St. Peter’s at Westminster.) might 

Particular Vows. When priests are ordained they take vows of Chastin} ew © 
and Obedience ; of Chastity in order to help them to live good pure live He Hi 
worthy of those who minister to God’s people, and of Obedience—to th dead c 
Bishop—that the Church may be properly governed. People who ent down 
monasteries or convents, dedicating their lives to God in the religion} chang 
state, take three vows: Poverty, Chastity, and Obedience. ‘These me ftom | 
and women—who, of course, are bound to keep the Commandments, likd ll nat 
everyone else—try also to keep what are called the Counsels of Perfectioa] Faith, 
in order to make their lives as perfect as possible. To be called by Almighty} Apost 
God to this special state of lite is a Religious Vocation. When people gefirst £ 
married they take vows to each other to be husband and wife ‘‘till deatfon thi 
do us part”. Only death can release them from the vow, so to break it bifevents 
loving another man or woman is always a mortal sin. Converts to thcrated 
Faith take a very grave vow when they are received into the Church : the} week 
solemnly promise never to profess or practise any religion but that of th follow 
Catholic Church. To go back on such a promise would be one of the mos} tinuec 
serious sins of which anyone could be guilty. on ur 

A person who never breaks the Second Commandment commits ver] #mon 
few sins. A priest once startled his congregation when he was reading tha Sund: 
part of the Gospel about Our Lord curing the dumb man, by saying : “Bread 
wonder if that was a good thing tor Our Lord to do ?” He then explaine! \ 
what he meant. Up to the day ‘he was cured, the man had never committed the C 
a single sin of speech. ‘I wonder,” said the priest, “how many he conn or 
mitted afterwards.”’ Most sins are sins of the tongue. To speak sensibif's bei 
and calmly, and not to have unworthy evil words upon one’s lips, mean} '0 @ 
that this very important Commandment will be kept. It takes a strong It is 1 
and reliable character to carry out faithfully : ‘‘Thou shalt not take the nam|the a 
of the Lord thy God in vain.” 
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The Third Commandment 


Introduction. As by the First Commandment we are bidden to giv 
Almighty God the first place in our hearts and minds, and by the Second t 
give His Holy Name the first place in our respect and reverence, so by the 
Third Commandment we have to give to Him the first place in the weekl 
round of our lives, by setting aside a day for His particular service. We he d. 
must serve Him every day, by keeping free from sin and leading goos the ( 
lives; but on Sunday we must serve Him publicly by taking our place i in} three 
the church, the house of God, at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Work}Your 
amusement and all other occupations must give place on Sunday to the if he 
public worship of God. Never forget all your lives that this day belong} 2v¢ 
to the God Who made you; give it to Him with outward religious prac altar 
tice. “Remember that thou keep holy the Sabbath day.” to jc 

Sabbath and Sunday. Sabbath means ‘‘Day of Rest’’—rest from work that 
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in order to worship God publicly. When God made the world He set 
yside the seventh day of the week, our Saturday, as the Sabbath; but in 
the Church established by Our Lord Jesus Christ the day was changed 
from Saturday to Sunday —the first day of the week—for several reasons. 
It was necessary, in the first place, to make a che ange, in order that the Jews 
might understand that Our Lord was setting up in ‘the place of Judaism a 
new religion, His religion, Christianity, which all men should accept. 
He Himself made Sunday the greatest day of the week by rising from the 
dead on that day ; and it was also on a Sunday that the Holy Ghost came 
down on the Apostles to confirm their Faith. The chief reason for the 
change from Saturday to Sunday was the Resurrection, when, having risen 
from the tomb, Our Lord appeared to His Apostles, telling them to teach 
all nations and giving them all the powers they would need to spread the 
Faith, including the power to forgive sins. This was the day when the 
Apostles ‘‘knew Him in the breaking of bread’’, when He gave them their 
irst Holy Communion after His death, as they were all gathered together 
on this first day of the week. It was made such an important day by these 
events, that the Apostles called it ‘“The Lord’s Day’’ and at once conse- 
crated it to His service. They met together on the Lord’s Day of the next 
week for the “‘breaking of bread”’ —that is, for the Holy Mass—and on the 
following Sundays also. Since that time faithful Christians have con- 
tinued to meet together every Lord’s Day for Holy Mass, and noms will go 
on until the end of the world. Whilst we are on this earth we must be 
among the faithful who keep holy the Sabbath day of Christ’s own Church, 
Sunday, by taking our place before His altar for the bre: iking of the Heavenly 
| Bread of Holy Communion during the Mass. 

When we ask the question : “‘How do we keep holy the Sabbath Day ?”’ 
the Church tells us: “‘By hearing Mass and resting from servile works.’’ 
In order to hear Mass properly one must be present in a church where Mass 
is being celebrated, present as a member of the congregation. Listening-in 
toa Mass being beosdcast j is not sutlicient, because that is mere/y listening. 
Itis necessary actually to take one’s place in the assembly of people before 
the altar. In a very crowded church you might find yourself behind a 
pillar, or in a side chapel or a far-off corner, unable to see the priest or even 
to hear a word he is saying. All the same, if you give your attention to 
the Mass, and say your prayers, you certainly fulfil your obligation and get 
ashare in the graces brought by the Holy Sacrifice, because you are one 
of the congregation gathered for that very purpose. 

Remember that you are bound to hear Mass —all of it; see that you 
are in good time, before the Mass begins. A person would not have heard 
Mass properly, and would be guilty of grave sin, if, without a good reason, 
he did not enter the church until after the Oflertory, or it he left before 
the Communion, or if he were absent from the Consecration : these are the 
three important parts of the Mass. Remember also that you must give 
your attention to what is going on. A person would not hear Mass properly 
if he paid not the slightest attention to what was going on, but read a 
novel or a newspaper the whole time. When we worship God before His 
altar we must do so entirely, with both mind and body. ‘The very best way 
to join your prayers to the prayers of the priest is to use the same book 
that he is using, the Missal. Some of the prayers may seem rather “‘dry”’ 
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until you get used to them; this is because they contain many ideas bu 
few explanations. The explanations soon begin to come into your mind, 
if you think the prayers well over: this is called Meditation. All senior 
boys and girls should be able to ‘‘answer’’ the Mass, to make the Latin 
responses. 

Although hearing Mass is the one thing we are all bound to do on 
Sunday, there are other good works by which we should keep the day 
holy, such as receiving Holy Communion, reading spiritual books, going 
to Benediction, listening carefully to sermons and instructions. W orks ot 
charity to our neighbour on the Lord’s day are also particularly pleasing to 
God. For instance, when boys grow up they should, if they are asked, join 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society, whose members visit the sick, the poor, 
and those in workhouses and prisons. Sunday is an excellent day to cal 
and see other children from your school who are kept at home by sickness 

Here are some of the reasons which excuse people from being presen: 
at Holy Mass: very bad weather, especially if clothes and shoes are no: 
sound ; a long distance from church; sickness; having to mind youn 
children who cannot be taken to church. If ever you are not sure whethe: 
you are excused from being at Sunday Mass, and you are unable to ask: 
priest, let a good Catholic in your own household, or a neighbour, decid 
for you, and follow their advice. If you have baby brothers or sisters, you 
should take them into church when you have them out for a walk, to ge 
them used to it, but teach them to be quiet there from the time they ate 
babies. Show them how to bless themselves with holy water; put you 
finger on your lips to teach them not to make a noise ; and if you have to| 
speak, speak softly. Don’t keep babies in church too long, because thei 
soon get tired of keeping quiet. 

The Third Commandment forbids all unnecessary servile work o:| 
Sunday : wnnecessary. \f it is necessary that something be done, or if charit 
to our neighbour demands it, you may do it, even though otherwise 
would be forbidden. There is an old saying: ‘‘Necessity knows no law. 
As a general rule we may say that servile work (servus—slave) is hard wor! 
that a servant would be paid to do. You are allowed to play games ot 
Sunday, unless it gives scandal to non-Catholics ; and you may sew or knit 
for an hour or two. When you are in doubt as to whether or not a thin 
is lawful, ask a priest. Remember that the reason why servile work i 
forbidden on Sunday is because it might prevent us from serving Go. 
properly on that day, by causing us to be late for Mass or to miss Mas 
altogether. 

The obligation of Sunday Mass binds everyone, from the Pope dow: 
to First Communicants. If, for example, a priest cut his hand and wa 
unable to say Mass, he would be obliged to go to Mass all the same. _ Per 
haps there is no law of God so clear to the minds of Catholics as the Thit¢| 
Commandment. When Sunday morning comes every Catholic remember 
what duty it brings. Even the most careless and negligent people canno 
forget this. Sunday is a day of rest in order that God’s children may be 
present at Mass; and they know that every time they miss Mass withou' 
a good reason they are guilty of grave sin. 

Good parents always help their children to understand the impor 
tance of Mass on Sundays. A Catholic mother one day told a priest thi 
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her son—he was eight years old—had never missed Sunday Mass since he 
was born! He had been taken to church every Sunday from the time he 
was a few days old, until he was able to go by himself ; and he had certainly 
learned to love the altar of God. If you have good parents, thank God for 
them; but if they are sometimes careless about religion, learn to look 
after yourself. It may happen that grown-up people i in your family—older 
brothers and sisters perhaps—are neglectful of their faith, and frequently 
stay away from Sunday Mass, but you must not allow this to influence you ; 

get up and come to Mass by yourself, Very often a true and loyal Catholic 
child, by giving good example, brings back to God relations who have 

been leading careless lives for years. The public sign of trying to serve 
God well and of leading a good life is regular attendance at Holy Mass on 
this one special day, the Lord’s Day. Let this be the great rule of life for 
you, and you will be safe and secure in the grace of God. ‘‘Remember that 


| thou keep holy the Sabbath Day.’’ REMEMBER. 


LAWRENCE Hutt, C.SS.R. 





NOTES ON RECENT WORK IN PHILOSOPHY 


HE Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion held at Ney 

York in the autumn of last year, the Report of w hich has recently been 
published,’ received a good deal of publicity chiefly owing to the conten. 
tion put forward in it by Professor Einstein that ‘the main source of the 
present-day conflicts between the spheres of religion and of science lie 
in the concept of a personal God”. The point of this objection is that the 
scientist is supposed to regard the course of nature as absolutely invariable 
following laws which are absolutely necessary, while a personal God i 
thought of as a being who would intrude on this course of nature fron 
outside. It may be thought that so crude a conception cannot represen) 
truly the ideas of so great a mind as that of Albert Einstein ; but it is indeed 
his view. On it only two remarks need here be made : first, that Einstein’ 
criticism is not really directed against personality in God, but against Hi 
providential action ; and, secondly, that such action is not to be though: 
of, and is not thought ot by Catholic philosophers and theologians, as ap| 
extrinsic action by an external force acting arbitrarily in contravention 
natural law, atter the fashion of a celestial Jack Horner with his pie, but 
asa counsel by the Creator of the Universe of the forces and laws whic 
He Himself has made. It might perhaps be compared analogically with 
the action of an engineer who, having harnessed the power of a river and 
converted it to clectrical power for human use, controls that power for the 
purposes which he intends. 

Professor Einstcin’s paper belongs to that section of the Report which 
deals with the Natural Sciences, and which consequently does not proper 
fall within the scope of these Notes. In the philosophical section, which 
does so, there are two striking papers, one by Dr. Mortimer J. Adler and 
the she by M. Jacques Maritain. The second of these has already been 
noticed in the Notes published in the April number of THe CLERGY Review, 
for it is reprinted as a chapter of Maritain’s book, Scholasticism and Politics, 


which was there reviewed. It contains a valuable discussion of the views! 


of the Viennese School of Logical Empiricists, and a comparison of these 
with those of Criticial Realism derived from Aristotle and St. Thomas. | 

Dr. Adler’s contribution to this symposium is a slashing attack or 
the fundamental conceptions of the vast majority of contemporar 
philosophers and scientists, whom he calls “‘the Professors”. This has the 
exhilarating character which naturally belongs to a good fight, especialli 
when it is against heavy odds ; and in this case it was a hand-to-hand fight 
for the audience were the very people whom Dr. Adler was attacking 
Usually such trenchant criticism is delivered to an audience which may be 
expected to be, in the main, sympathetic to it, but here we have a direct, 
courageous and perspicacious attack on their most cherished beliefs. We 
may hope, though Dr. Adler seems almost to despair, that it produced 
some heart-searching among the professors. 

Dr. Adler is dealing with the proper purpose and aim of the Conference. 
This should be, he contends, ‘ ‘to consider the illness of our culture ; mot 


'Science, Philosophy and Religion. Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion. Nex 
York, 1941. No price stated. 
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than that, to seek and effect remedies”. ‘The lack of order among the 
specialized disciplines which compose a modern university has resulted 
in a total failure of communications between them, and the only purpose 
of the Conference should be that lines of communication might be estab- 
lished. ‘“That done, one might even hope for communication to lead to 
mutual understanding and thence to agreement about the truths which 
could unify our culture.’’ Dr. Adler is certainly not sanguine about the 
attainment of this desirable result, for he says: ‘‘If 1 have stated the only 
purpose which might justify this ‘Conference, ‘ie 1 must also say that it 
cannot possibly succeed,” for “Sone cannot expect the professors to under- 
stand what is wrong with modern culture and modern education, for the 
simple reason that that would require them to understand what is wrong 
with their own mentality.” What, according to Dr. Adler, is this mentality ? 
First there is their ineradicable repugnance to agreeing about anything, 
because agreement appears to detract trom the professor's s originality, and 
to suggest at least an approach to certainty. ‘‘The sacred individuality 
of each professor can be preserved only by differing.’’ ‘The second element 
in their mentality is really a corollary of this, though at first blush it looks 
like its contradictory. It is that, in _fact, under all this disagreement, the 
vast majority of the professors are ‘tin substantial agreement on one side 
of the crucial issues this Conference faces’. They are Positivists—for 
Positivism is really a Negativism or denial that philosophy and —. 
give us certain and public knowledge : such knowledge, if found at all, 

to be found only in positive science. And this is the professors’ capha 
which is affirmed with varying degrees of conviction. Dr. Adler is not 
concerned to show, and does not attempt to show, that philosophy and 
religion—or Sacred Theology—are bodies of certain truth: but only 
that the professors do not regard them as such, but look on philosophy as 
opinion and religion as superstition. This being so, it is futile to hold a 
Conference to co-ordinate science, philosophy and religion, since the 
majority of the professors dismiss the last two from the sphere of know- 
ledge. This was a trenchant attack, well worth making, for the audience 
must have recognized its justice. Such things have rarely, if ever, before 
been said in modern academic circles ; and it is to be feared that the pro- 
fessors thought them very bad form. 

The paper concludes with an application of this criticism of modern 
culture to the attachment to the democratic ideal in the English-speaking 
world. This is based on no rational foundation, but only on sentiment and 
prejudice. The positivist who denies the essential distinction of man from 
the other animals by virtue of his reason has only prejudice to support his 
view of man’s rights and dignity. The very conce ption of democracy which 

s prevalent can have no rational justification, for it is essentially false. 
tis simply a claim for unrestricted individual liberty, so that men ‘should 
live in common without any bonds which might hold them together. ‘The 
teligion of democracy is no better than the religion of fascism. One is the 
idolatry of individual liberty as the other is the wor ship of collective might.” 
Lest there be any misunde rstanding as to Dr. Adler’s own political convic- 
tion, | quote his own words : ‘‘I hold Democracy to be the greatest political 
ood, the most perfect form of political community ; and I hold this, not 
asa matter of feeling or local opinion, but because I think it is a conclusion 
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which can be demonstrated in terms of the truths of moral and politic 
philosophy.” 

It is not uninstructive, in the light of these criticisms, to read a recep 
book on Epistemology by a Professor of Princeton University, Ledge 
Wood.! In the first place he is anxious to make clear that his theori 
differ from those with which they have ‘‘close affinities’, such as th 
‘‘positivistic, phenomenalistic and fictionalistic tendencies in Epistemology’ 
or again, though his own theory is realist, from Critical Realism. So yi) 
have originality ; but, on the other hand, we have a quite uncritical accep 
tance of the nominalist or positivist assumptions. For example, he w rites | 
‘“‘The gradual dissolution of the doctrine of substantial souls in the cour:| 
of the dev elopment of modern philosophy has largely nullified the distinc, 
tion between subject and content, but it still survives in a weakened for 
in the distinction between the activity and content of consciousness’ 
But, it may reasonably be asked, who or what is conscious ? The reaso: 
of this rejection of substance, and indeed of all strictly metaphysical notions| 
is made plain only at the very end of the book, w here the author lays dov: 
certain axioms about meaning, of which the first is: ‘‘Every concer 
employed in a meaningful proposition must either itself be capable ¢/ 
empirical derivation and application or its reference to experience must b 
supplied by supplemental definitions.” This is not, as might be suppos: 
from its position in the book, a conclusion, but a premiss of the whole age} 
ment. So the ‘‘object’’ of a concept is ‘fa multiplicity of particulars, qual} 
tatively or structurally similar’. But is not similarity itself a universal an 
the object of a concept ? Again, the touchstone of the truth ofa proposition 
according to this author, is its correspondence with facts—where facts ar 
taken to mean particulars known by sensible experience. Nevertheless t 
is not willing to commit himself to a purely Nominalist or Positivist vie 
of know ledge ; ; and it is regrettable that a lack of precision should ha 
made his tentative approach to a theory of universals not far remove 
from the realism of St. Thomas so uncertain. 

From the remarks so far made about this theory of knowledge it migh, 
perhaps be supposed thai it is only one more form of the Nominalist 
Empiricist theories with which we are so familiar ; but in fact, the authe 
lays emphasis, and indeed believes that he bases his theory, on certa’| 
truths which are indeed truisms to Thomists, but largely neglected 
modern philosophy. 

The first of these is that Epistemology presupposes psychology, so th 

“any epistemological theory which is committed to psychologically fal 
assumptions is to that degree false”. The second, which is clearly connect 
with the first, is that knowledge is essentially ‘“‘intentional’’: and it is! 
his discussion of intentionality that the pith of the author’s theory is co® 
tained. This is in the seventh chapter of the book entitled Conceptu 
Knowledge. He begins this chapter with a review of the theories abo: 
universals. Unless we are willing to say that ‘‘the universal is the liter 
object of a concept in precisely the same w ay in which a physical thing 
the object of my percept”’, we must find some method of accounting { 
the objective reference of the concept without turning universals it! 


1 The Analysis of Knoniedge. By Ledger Wood. George Allen & Unwin. 1940. 125. 
net. 
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“things”. There are, according to the author, ‘‘at least four devices for 
accomplishing this: (1) The object of the concept is a class or aggregate 
of particulars, (2) the object of the concept is the relation of resemblance or 
similarity between particulars, (3) the concept has no literal but only a 
hypothetical object, (4) the object of the concept is a diaphanous universal 
resident in the particulars’’, Proposition (1) he regards as valid within 
certain limits, and proposition (2) as a necessary supplement to (1). Pro- 
position (3) is necessary in certain Cases, 1.e. in the case of those things which 
Scholastics call ‘‘entia rationis’’. Proposition (4) he rejects entirely ; ; and 
it is this summary rejection of all idea of the universal being in any way 
found in things which invalidates his thesis. For he maintains that the 
universal concept is a recognition of a similarity which is seen and really 
is in particulars inasmuch as they really do resemble one another. ‘‘Com- 
parison reveals but does not generate similarity.” But if the particulars 
really have something which is the ground of similarity when they are 
compared, it is plain ‘that they have the ground of universality, and it is 
only if the mind can abstract this —— from each of them that the logical 
universal “‘similar’? can be arrived at. Hence to deny proposition (4) 
altogether is, for the author, to cut away the ground from under his own 
feet. The defect of his theor y is plainly his ing ability to recognize the abstrac- 
tive power of the intellect an id the distinction between the metaphysical 
and the logical universal. 

Another book, with a more marked Empiricist trend, is that of Mr. A. J. 
Ayer, which deals principally with our knowledge of the external world.! 
lt is very lucidly written and contains much useful criticism of the argu- 
ments used in support of the theories of indirect perception, of the theory 
of sense-data, of the egocentric predicament and of the causal theory of 
perception. The author’s solutions, however, of the difficulties raised 
by these theories are almost entirely liriguistic, inasmuch as he constantly 
maintains that they arise from the adoption of a certain “language” which 
implicitly contains and conceals them. This is, of course, in fact only a 
rather cumbersome variant of the Scholastic method of replying to objec- 
tons by distinctions, and in itself perfectly legitimate, but the author seems 
so carried away by the success of his verbal method that he adopts 2 
phenomenalistic view of the material world, holding that ‘‘material things 
are logical constructions out of sense-data’”’. In fact this purely Nominalistic 
position is the basis of his whole method, but as was noticed in the case of 
Professor Wood's book the premiss of the argument looks like the con- 
clusion, inasmuch as it appears at the end instead of the beginning of the 
discussion. As the phenomenalistic assumption is present throughout it 
is not surprising thet it discloses itself in the guise of a conclusion at the 
end. It would perhaps be going too fur to say that these two are “‘Looking- 
glass books’’, made to be read backwards, but in both cases the founda- 
tions of the authors’ views are to be found in the last chapters, their appli 
cation in the earlier ones, 

R. P. Prvuies. 


MVhe Poundations of Uvipirical Knowledoe. NMaemillan. tos. 6d. net. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
MissA Pro PopuLo 


Is it permissible, under any circumstances, for one bound to the Miss; 
pro Populo to take an honorarium from the parochial funds 7 (W’.) 


REPLY | 


Canon 339, §1 (cf. can. 466, §1): Debent quoque . . . omni exiguitatis 
redituum excusatione aut alia quavis exceptione remota, omnibus dominic 
aliisque testis diebus de praecepto, etiam suppressis, Missam pro popul 
sibi commisso applicare. 

Benedict XIV, Cum semper oblatas, 19 August, 1744): “SEt quamvis 
minime defucrint, qui per inanes, et frivolas interpretationes huiusmod 
obligationem a Sancta Synodo (Tridentino) memoratam de medio tollere, 
vel saltem extenuare contenderint ; quum tamen relata Concilii verba satis 
clara et perspicua sint, quumque praedicta Congregatio ciusdem Coneilii 
inlerpretationi privative praeposita, Constanter edixerit, cos quibus ani-| 
marum cura demandata est, non modo Sacriticum Missae celebrare, sed illius 
etiam fructum medium pro Populo sibi commisso applicare debere, ne 
illud pro aliis applicare, aut pro huiusmodi applicatione eleemosynam| 
percipere posse. 

(i) This grave obligation, which the Council of Trent, Sess. 23, cap. : 
De Ref., traces to a divine precept, is clearly determined by the C hurch, anc 
is also universally held to arise from a quasi-contract between parish pries: 
and people ; the application of these Masses is due to the people in justice, 
on the supposition that the parish priest is recciving from his benefice the: 
measure of support to which he is legally entitled. Since it is an obligatior 
of justice, he clearly may not take a stipend for the Missa pro Populo fron 
the parish funds or from any other source whatever ; similarly, because 
is an obligation ot justice, the law of Canon 824, {2, forbids him to accep: 
a stipend tor a second Mass except only on Christmas Day. Papal indult 
may be obtained which modify the law in certain directions, as noted it 
this journal, 1938, XV, p. 166, but the principle remains intact : accepting 
a stipend for the Missa pro Popilo is torbidden tor the same reasons as accept 
ing two stipends tor one Mass : Canon 825.2, “*Nunquam licet eleemosynan 
recipere pro Missa quac ahio titulo debciur et applicatur”’ 

(ii) The law ts not, perhaps, so clearly perceived in this country, because 
the constitution of a parochial benefice is, to some extent, in dispute 
Cr. Creacy Revirw, 1937, XH, p. 29; 1938, XV, p. 189; 1939, XVI 
pp- 84,275. But let us s = Without In any way attempting to define} 
what constitutes a benetice in England, that a parish priest has settled th:! 
question according to his conscience, and is receiving everything to whic! 
he is entitled as the fruits of his benetice. It is then completely certain tha 
he is strictly forbidden to take anything further from the parochial fund 
ratione Missae pro Populo. 

But what happens sometimes, in our experience, is this: the paris: 
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priest is receiving less than his due—he is, for example, either taking no 
salary at all or considerably less than local law or custom sanctions. Instead, 
he takes from the parochial funds a sum for the Méssae pro Populo equivalent 
to what he would have received if he had accepted manual stipends on those 
days. There is clearly no substantial illegality in this procedure, no viola- 
tion of the law, no injustice of any kind. At the most, it is a slight irregu- 
larity of a purely academic character. Instead of debiting in his parish 
account books a sum rasione Missae pro Populo, he should debit this same 
sum as salary taken by him. Everything is then correct, and inasmuch 
as the account books are open to inspection at the periodical visitation, 
this latter method should always be followed, in order to avoid any mis- 
understanding on the part of the visiting prelate. 
BE. j. M. 


Vantip Eucuaristic MATTER 


A priest in an invaded district, having exhausted his stock of wine and 
altar breads, can obtain only commercial wine and ersatz bread made 
from a little wheaten flour and a great deal of potato. Except by using 
these unsatisfactory materials he will be unable to say Mass and give viati- 
cum to the dying, and he is unable to approach the local Ordinary. Is he 
justified in using them? (O.) 


REPLY 


Canon 815, §1: Panis debet esse mere triticeus et recenter confectus 
ita ut nullum sit periculum corruptionis. §2. Vinum debet esse naturale 
de genimine vitis et non corruptum. 

S. Cong. de Disciplina Sacramentorum, 26 March, 1929: ‘“‘Ideo consequitur 
panem ex alia substantia conflatum, vel illum cui tanta sit admixta quan- 
tus a tritico diversa, ut iuxta communem aestimationem, tritici panem 
esse dici nequeat, materiam validam pro conficiendo Sacrificio et Sacra- 
mento Eucharistico haud constituere. Item ut valida materia haberi nequit 
vinum, seu potius liquor, qui sit ex pomis aliisque fructibus eductus, vel 
chimicac artis ope claboratus, quamvis vini colorem eiusque quodammodo 
elementa continere edicatur, vel illud vinum, cui aqua maiore vel pari 
quantitate sit permixta.”” 

The teaching of the authors and the earlier decisions of the Holy See 
have all been incorporated in the above decree, which must now be con- 
sidered the /ocus classicus of the law on the subject. 

(1) Local legislation usually requires the clergy to use only that wine 
which has been certificated by the bishop. It is a positive law which clearly 
does not bind in a grave emergency, when one is permitted to use any 
genuine wine which has been produced from the grape. If it is obtained 
itom a reliable source, e.g. ‘chateau bottled”, even though possibly not 
lawful matter owing, for example, to its alcoholic strengthening being above 
what is permitted, its validity can be regarded as morally certain. 

Similarly it is permitted, in an emergency, to disregard the local legis- 
lation about the altar breads, and be content with moral certainty that the 
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flour used is made from genuine wheat. If an alien grain, such as barle| Offertor 
is used, or even mixed with the wheaten flour so that the former Prepor municat 
derates, the matter is invalid; a fortiori it is invalid if the alien substan the pate 
is not any form of grain but potato. Thus the Instruction: “Imo, v 
dubia reputanda erit materia, nec proinde adhibenda, si, licet non majo: 
aut pari quantitate quaecunque alia substantia tritico aut vino comn; 
ceatur, wo/abilis tamen quantitas aliena sit ipsi admixta.’’ It is implied, ; 
this text, as is explicitly stated with regard to the wine, that a foreign su Thi: 
stance in equal quantity renders the matter invalid. its obs 
(ii) Our correspondent mentions that the unsatisfactory matter whi} other b 
the priest proposes to use is regarded as bread én she common estimatio| vut pre 
and this is, indeed, the accepted criterion for determining valid sacramen:| supplic 
matter. But it must be observed, as the Instruction states, that the mate} tuarum 
needs to be ‘‘wheaten’’ bread in the common estimation, not merely *‘bread’| tui, cu 
the same rule must apply to what is regarded as the juice of the grape, an} univer: 
it was precisely in order to warn us against the use of substitute or ew} Masses 
materials that the Instruction was issued in 1929. The ‘‘common estim| has its 
tion” criterion, elaborated by theologians long before substitutes we} an acti 
invented, cannot be applied to accepting as valid matter for the Ho} rite su 
Eucharist a liquor manufactured from chemicals or bread composed chie| wheth« 
of potato. liturgi 
(iii) It would take us beyond the limits permitted to outline all: (i) 
possible defects in the bread or wine. The best manual treatment is Ce} allegec 
pello, De Sacramentis (1938), §263 seq., and in periodical literature t} of the 
Ecclesiastical Review, July, 1938, ‘‘Mass Wine, Its Manufacture and Chur} explait 
Legislation’. custon 
“Tf, for any solid reason, the matter is reckoned doubtful, it is forbidd| which 
to use it for the Holy Eucharist even in the circumstances outlined abut} forbid 
It is true that, in spite of the condemned proposition regarding the use} of the 
probable opinions in administering sacraments,' the theologians tea] «ither 
that doubtful matter may be used and a sacrament conferred conditiona’ 1s evi 
whenever the urgent spiritual need of the faithful demands it. But t' sbser 
Holy Eucharist must be excepted from this doctrine, firstly because acu. |, svi 
reception of viaticum is not necessary wecessitale medii tor salvation) tite 1s 
secondly, because the use of doubtful matter exposes the faithful to c\ to the 
risk of material idolatry.3 Re 
Unless, therefore, a priest has moral certainty that the bread and wine} Pp. 28 
valid matter, he is forbidden to use it for Mass. As regards the bread, v} who 
difficulty is hardly a practical one: wheaten flour can be obtained, ma{ of tw 
into a paste and cooked by being spread on’a hot metal plate, as we hb tor tl 





occasion to note in this REVIEW, 1939, XVI, p. 65. occas 
E. hk M.{ omni 

j tamil 

THE Larry’s OFFERTORY notic 

in m: 

As announced in the Catholic press a few weeks ago, the followc} (i 


rite is occasionally being observed in this country: after reciting ©} ™ Pp 


, . . 1 ' 
1 Denzinger, n. 1151. 2 Priimmer, Iheclogia Morals, WM, S18. 
Se ee — ‘ : p. 24¢ 
3 Noldin, De Sacramentis, §12. 
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barle| Offertory the celebrant receives hosts from the faithful intending to com- 
srepo;| municate ; they are taken from a box held by the celebrant and placed on 
bstanc} the paten. Is the rite permissible ? (F.) 


no, t 

maio; 

omn REPLY 

lied, : ; ; 
on $y This was, of course, the custom in earlier ages, and all the details of 


its observance may be studied in a ninth-century Ordo Romanus and in 
whicl other liturgical sources. It is reflected in many of the Secret prayers in 
imatiy| wut present Missal, e.g. Fifth Sunday after Pentecost : ‘*Propitiare, Domine, 
iment supplicationibus nostris: et has oblationes famulorum famularumque 
tuarum benignus assume ; ut quod singuli obtulerunt ad honorem nominis 


of the True Cross at this time is also forbidden ; but the faithful may kiss 
either the hand of the celebrant or the fringe of his stole or maniple. It 
ion. is evident that in determining for this locality the mode of offering to be 
But i observed, which is henceforth to be based on Caeremoniale Episcoporum, 
act: I, xviii, 16, the Holy Sce is taking for granted that the substance of the 
ution.| tite is lawful. Nothing is specitied, either in the question or the reply, as 
to | tothe nature of these oblations. 

Relying on this text, a writer in Questions Liturgiques et Paroissiales, 1936, 
wine} p. 281, answered affirmatively the query of a priest in the United States, 
ad, who desired to know whether his custom of receiving a host from each 
, ma of twelve religious at the Offertory was in order. The obvious remedy 
ve kJ for this priest’s doubt was to seek a ruling from his Ordinary ; but, on this 

occasion, the answer given, though prudent, was not very helpful : **Haec 

M.{ omnia tolerari possunt, si leges ecclesiasticae non obstant.’”” Anyone 

familiar with the literature of the modern liturgical movement will have 

noticed that the practice is often encouraged! and it appears to be spreading 
in many places. 


matt 
bread’} tui, cunctis proficiat ad salutem.’? The actual offering of gifts continues 
pe, ai} universally at the Mass of Ordination, and in certain localities at Requiem 
r er} Masses praesente cadavere. lt is not, therefore, in dispute that the custom 
estim| has its roots deeply embedded in the liturgy, and it cannot be doubted that 
s = an active participation of the faithful in the Mass will be encouraged by a 
e Hi! rite such as that described above. But the question we have to answer is 
chi¢| whether it is in accordance with the rubrics of the Missal and our modern 
liturgical rules. 
all t (i) Many evidently think that it is permissible, though the reasons 
is Cr} alleged in its favour are not very strong. The most favourable direction 
ire | of the Holy See is S.C.R., 30 December, 1881 (n. 3535. 1), amplified and 
Chur} explained 15 June, 1883 (n. 3579. 1), which accepted and authorized the 
custom existing in the diocese of Urgel, whilst modifying the manner in 
bidé which the oblations (unspecified) were received by the celebrant: he is 
abo} forbidden to say Oblatio tna accepta sit a Deo and the veneration of a relic 
use 


ow! (ii) Our own view is that the reintroduction of this ancient practice is, 
ag «{ In principle, against the rubrics, unless it can be shown that a contrary 


La Participation Active des Vidéles at Culte, Semaine Liturgique, Louvain, 1933, 
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custom exists in certain localities. Not only is there no rubrical directio; 
authorizing it to be done, except on special occasions such as the Mas 
of Ordination when candles are offered by the newly ordained, but th 
present rubrics expressly direct in Ritus Celebrandi Missam, Ul, 3, that th 
hosts for the communion of the faithful are to be prepared and place 
upon the corporal (or in solemn Masses on the Credence) before the begin 
ning of Mass." The new rite, moreover, constitutes technically a 
“interruption”? in the movement of the Mass, an interruption which j 
always unlawful in principle unless it can be justified either by some litur 
gical requirement, as the nuptial blessing, or by some other kind of necessit 
such as St. Alphonsus discusses in Theologia Moralis, V1, n. 352. It is fo: 
those who desire to introduce this practice to show that some necessit 
justifies the interruption. S.C.R., n. 3535.1 and 3579-1, are decrees fo; 
places where the custom is already in possession, as it certainly is in man 
parts of the Continent at the funeral Mass. The custom is itself a justifice 
tion for the practice, but one is not permitted to transplant such rite 
from the locality which enjoys them, no matter how pleasing and pic 
turesque they may be. So far as we are aware, the custom does not exis 
in this country, and a desire to promote the active participation of th 
faithful at Mass cannot, in our view, be regarded as an adequate reaso: 
either for interrupting the Mass or for disregarding the plain direction « 
the rubrics. The participation of the faithful is abundantly expresse: 
in many Secret prayers, in the Orate Fratres, in the offering of money at the 
collection on Sundays, and in membership of Altar Societies which exis 
for providing the material for the sacrifice. 

We are, therefore, in agreement with the authoritative opinion mer. 
tioned in the May issue of this journal, p. 455, that the practice of th 
faithful bringing their hosts to the celebrant at the Offertory is forbidde: 
in principle. But we feel sure that the Editor will welcome a reasone: 
defence of the opposite view, and it may be taken for granted that, in thi 


instance mentioned recently in the Catholic press, proper authorisation ha 
been obtained. 




















ANOINTING AtR-RAtD VictIMs 
May the modern teaching which permits the conditional anointing 0 
persons whose death is only ‘‘apparent”’ (since life is probably not extinct 
be applied to those killed in air-raids, no matter what the extent of thei 
injuries may be? (U.) 


REPLY 


The principle covering the conditional administration of the sacrament 
is that it may be done whenever they will be exposed to the danger ot 
nullity if administered absolutely and, at the same time, a person wil! 
suffer grave injury if refused. The doctrine is now well established in the 
manuals that this principle may be applied to those in whom life is not 














1 Cf. O’Connell, The Celebration of Mass, Il, p. 56. 
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certainly extinct, even though they may be ‘‘dead”’ in the sense that, short 
of a miracle, they can never come to life again. The best manualist treat- 
ment of the subject is Ferreres, Theologia Moralis, n. 856, which summarizes 
the author’s classical book La Mort Reale et la Mor te Apparente.* 

Dr. Michel, in the course of his article Mor/ in DICTIONNAIRE DE THEO- 
LOGIE CATHOLIQUE, Vol. X, col. 2495, writes: ‘‘Dans ces cas de morts 
violentes . . . on doit admettre le fait d’une mort rclative,? méme aprés 
la cessation des battements du cceur. Et cette persistance latente de la vie 
existe, semble-t-il, dans le plupart sinon dans la totalité des cas de mort vio- 
lente.” Among these instances of violent death he includes decapitation, 
the example our correspondent has in mind in querying the application of 
the modern teaching to such a casc. Fr. Dunne, on the other hand, i 
his valuable commentary on the Ritual takes an opposite view: ‘“‘In a few 
cases—e.g. of decapitation, or of a person who has been entirely crushed 
to death—there i is little doubt that real death is immediate, but in all other 
cases we may conclude that life is probably present for some time after, 
and consequently that Extreme Unction may be administered.’ 

It must be remembered, of course, that the modern teaching with 
regard to administering the sacraments in such contingencies does not 
claim to be certain or anything like certain; the efficacy of their adminis- 
tration is extremely dubious for a variety of reasons. Nor can it be said, 
with any certainty, that a priest is bound to follow this modern teaching ; 
the Ritwale Romanum and our own Ordo Administrandi take no account of it 
whatever, and it is evident that the existing rubrics of these books are, if 
anything, against the practice.4 It seems to us that if a sacrament can be 
administered with some probability of benefiting the recipient, a priest is 
bound to administer it. 

We think, moreover, that there is no good reason tor excluding cases 
of decapitation from the application of the modern teaching ; that is to say, 
whatever value this teaching possesses, there seems to be no radical differ- 
ence between a person who has died from a broken neck and one whose 
head has been severed from the body. If life is held to be latent in the for- 
mer case, why not in the latter also? Accordingly, we see no valid objec- 
tion to applying the modern teaching to air-raid victims, no matter what 
their injuries may have been. There is no agreement as to the length of time 
within which the sacraments may be administered—in the case of sudden 
death many permit two or three hours. 


AccieE SAL SAPIENTIAE 


Which is the correct wording of this formula: ‘‘accipe sal sapientiae”’ 
“accipe salem sapientiae’’? (D.) 


' Rome, 1908. 

2 He uses the term “relative death” for the situation we are discussing, reserving 
“apparent death” for conditions caused by such things as syncope and asphyxia. 

3 The Ritual Explained, p. 80. 

4 Cf. CuerGy Review, 1932, ili, p. 229. One local ritual (Cambrai, 1927), approved by 
the Holy See, has included it: Hic animadverture oportet Mortem Vveram Cum specie mortis 
non necessario congrucre, ac proinde extremam unctionem quibusdam esse ministrandam 
qui spiritum jam emisissc videntur. 
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Repiy 


The correct form is “Accipe sal sapientiae”’ as printed in the editio ‘ypica 
of the Roman Ritual (1925) and in the latest edition of our English Ord 
Administrandi Sacramenta. ‘The Layfolk’s Ritual (Burns Oates & Wash- 
bourne, 1926) gives ‘‘salem”’, but the other popular editions of the text 
which we have examined all give “‘sal”’, e.g. C.T.S., Baptism and Churching, 
D. 254. The English Ordo Administrandi- Sucrauaaia (Keating & Brown, 
1831) has ‘salem’ and, no doubt, a similar reading is found in other rituals 
of that date. The word in classical literature is found both in the masculine 
and in the neuter form. In ecclesiastical Latin the neuter form is more 
usual: ‘“‘ut efficiaris sal exorcizatum’”’ in the Ordo ad faciendam aquam bene- 
dictam—also in the 1831 edition of the Ordo Administrandi Sacramenta. 
It is likewise in the neuter form in the Vulgate: Leviticus ii, 13; 1V Reg, 
li, 20; Ezechiel xliii, 24; Marc. ix, 49. 


RECONCILIATION OF BomBED CruRCH 


What rites, if any, are to be carried out before saving Mass in a church 


partly destroyed by enemy action, during which some persons in the church 
were killed ? (S.T.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1172, §1: Ecclesia violatur infra recensitis tantum actibus, 
dummodo certi sint, notorii, et in ipsa ecclesia positi : (1) Delicto homicidii ; 
(2) Iniuriosa et gravi sanguinis effusione. 

Canon 1174, §2: Si dubitetur num ecclesia sit violata, reconciliari 
potest ad cautelam. 

Canon 1177: Reconciliatio ecclesiac benedictae Heri potest aqua lustrali 
communi; reconciliatio vero ecclesiac consccratae fiat aqua ad hoc bene- 
dicta secundum leges liturgicas; quam tamen non solum Episcopi, sed 
etiam presbyteri qui ecclesiam reconciliant, benedicere possunt. 

(i) The violation of a church, or w hat older authors called i 
pollution, is not to be confused with execration, i.e. the loss of its consecra- 
tion or blessing, which Canon 1170 declares oe not occur “‘nisi tota 
destructa fuerit, vel maior parietum pars corruerit, vel in usus profanos ab 
Ordinario loci redacta sit, ad normam can. 1187’’. Partial destruction neither 
execrates nor violates the building, and a decision on the above case will 
therefore depend on whether the death therein of persons by enemy action 
is to be reckoned as homicide or, at least, the injurious and copious shedding 
of blood. 

(ii) Since violation, from Canon 1174, deprives the church of its normal 
rights as a place of worship, it is not held to have happened unless the 
cause is certain and notorious ; the crimes mentioned in Canon 1172 must 
come fully within their leval definition. Thus homicide must be a delic/um, 
a morally a violation of law to which is attached a penal sanction 
(Canon 2195 §1); similarly the shedding of blood must be intended by the 
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agent and be, at the same time, a certain violation of rights—/niariosa. It 
could be maintained, with considerable probability, that the legal definition 
of these actions is not verified when they are done in the course of war by 
enemy action from the air: that the aviator did not intend to kill wor- 
shippers in a church nor shed their blood. It would then follow that the 
church has not been violated and no reconciliation of any kind would be 
required. 

(iii) But it could also be maintained that the matter is, at least, doubtful, 
and though there is no strict obligation to reconcile a church which is not 
certainly violated, the persons responsible might like to do so ‘‘ad cautelam”’ 
as Canon 1174 §2 permits : it would be a fitting ceremony at the re-opening 
of the church, an act of reparation for whatever sin has been committed, 
atite acceptable both to the faithful and to the clergy. The liturgical rite 
of reconciliation distinguishes between a church which has been merely 
blessed and one which has been consecrated, and the modern law of the 
Code is less exacting than the previous legislation. 

For a blessed church the rite of reconciliation is in Ré/aale Romanum, 
Tit. viii, cap. 28. It is fitting that the Ordinary should be informed but, 
since the Code, his delegation is no longer necessary, and the rubric of 
the typical edition (1925) accordingly omits this requirement. 

If the church has been consecrated, delegation from the Ordinary is 
necessary from Canon 1176 §2, and the formula to be used is found in the 
Pontificale Romanum, as explained in the concluding rubric of Rétuale 
Romanum, Tit. viii, cap. 28, which also repeats the direction of Canon 
1176 §3, permitting the rector of the Church to inform the Ordinary after- 
vards, if time did not permit an application for a faculty before the act of 


neoaciliation. 
E. j. M. 
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SACRA CONGREGATIO RitruuM 
BaLTIMOREN. —Beatificationis et Canonizalionis Servae Dei Elisabeth Annae 

Bayley vid. Seton, Fundatricis Congr. Sororum a Caritate S. loseph. 

SuPER Dusio : An signanda sit Commissio Introductionis Causae in casu et ad 

effectum du quo agilur. (A.A.S. Xxxii, 1940, p. 438.) 

Illud Canticorum : Oxaesivi quem diligit anima mea (3, 1) mellifluus Doctor 
commentans, “‘Huc te provocat, ait, anticipantis benignitas illius, qui te et 
prior quaesivit et prior dilexit. Minime prorsus, nisi prius quaesita, 
quaereres, sicut nec diligeres, nisi dilecta prius’’ (sermo 74 post med. in 
Cant.). Servam Dei Elisabeth Annam Bayley viduam Seton, extra Catho- 
licam Ecclesiam natam atque educatam, Deus ipse in benedictionibus dulcedinis 
uberrime praevenit. Ipsa vero, faciens quod erat in se, praevenienti eius 
gratiae toto ac simplici corde docilem se praebens, divinae voluntati, fortiter 
suaviterque multiplicem suac vitae cursum disponenti, obsequuta, veram 
idem agnovit, generoso animo est amplexata, ad perfectionis iter animosa 
contendit, plurimarumque filiarum mater mirabiliter fuit constituta. 
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Porro Elisabeth, alter post Catharinam Tekakwitha Septemtrional 
Americae flos, a. 1774 Neo-Eboraci lucem aspexit, Richardum Bayle;| 
medicum, e nobili anglico genere oriundum, et Catharinam Charlton, honesto: 
parentes, ambos protestanticae sectae addictos, sortita. 

Quum aetate trium annorum esset, matrem, pauloque post, unican 
sororem morte abreptas est lacrimata. Sub amantissimi patris disciplin, 
in pietate erga Deum, in litteris, in bonis artibus, in amore erga proximur| 
plurimum profecit. Nimis fervidum ingenium compescere, idque rectx: 
rationi, sacrorum quoque bibliorum addita lectione, subicere  studui| 
Vicennis Gulielmo Magee Seton, nobilitate generis claro, opibus copios 
optimisque animi dotibus ornato nupsit, ex quo quinque genuit filios, quos, 
utpote dona et pignora a Deo sibi concredita, peramanter solliciteque a, 
bene vivendum instituere efficaciter sategit. 

Virum, qui sanitatis recuperandae causa, medicorum consilio, marinun 
iter arripuit, est comitata, atque cum co Liburnum Pisasque se contuli 
Qua in urbe, post paucos ab adventu dies, ipse, die 27 Decembris a. 180;, 
vita est defunctus. 

Non sine divinae providentiae amantissimo consilio Gulielmus Seton, 
negotiationum causa, arctam cum Antonio Filicchi amicitiam iamdudur 
sibi conciliaverat, a quo benigne tum Pisis cum Liburni hospitio fuit e: 
ceptus. Elisabeth post coniugis excessum, antequam domum redire: 
per aliquot menses Liburni apud Filicchios permansit, qui non tantum verb! 
sed et operibus fidem vitamque catholicam in exemplum profitebantur. | 

Horum familiaris vitae consuetudine factum est, ut Elisabeth iisdem ir 
catholici cultus exercitiis se adiungeret, magno sui animi gaudio. Dign: 
quae memoretur, pia fuit ad Beatae Mariae Virginis sanctuarium, i 
dictum “‘di Montenero’’, in Liburni viciniis, peregrinatio. Missae enir 
sacrificio assistens ad sacrae Hostiae elevationem in genua se provolen: 
speciali lumine circa realem Christi praesentiam, ante altare Virginis, illu 
trata fuisse videtur, ut ipsa postea scripto mandavit. Ex eo autem tempore: 
licet catholicae fidei dono nondum ditata, intimo quodam acta impulsu 
erga Beatissimam Virginem et sacrosanctam Eucharistiam tenerrima religi- 
one, ferri coepit. Maria itaque eam, quae divinae gratiae motibus facilem s 
praebebat, ad Iesum adduxit, iuxta illud : Ad Iesum per Mariam. 

Neo-Eboracum reversa, generose fortiterque superatis luctationibu, 
vexationibus, atque calumniis, quae contra se Catholicamque Ecclesiam, 
propinqui amicique ei intentaverant, diruptisque vinculis, quibus adhu 
episcopalianae sectae alligabatur, a pluribus, quasi foedifraga, derelict, 
in Catholicae Ecclesiae sinum, die 14 Martii anno 1805, recipi meruit, die 
que Annuntiationi Beatae Mariae Virginis sacro, ineffabili animo guadio, 
sacrosancto Christi corpore fuit refecta; a quo exinde frequentissime 
sumpto roborata, difficultates omne genus infregit, egregiaque atque mit 
facinora est aggressa. Siquidem ut catholicae filiorum institutioni aptius 
consuleret, sibique filiisque vitae subsidia, eo quod in pauperiem inciderat, 
compararet atque in animarum bonum adlaboraret, Rev. Gulielmi Valentin! 
Dubourg invitatu, Baltimoram se contulit. Hic ludum aperuit, nor- 
nullasque puellas educandas instituendasque excepit: ipsa autem quasi 
religiosam vitam, adhuc in saeculo manens, ducebat. 

Verum Famulam Suam Deus ad altiora praeparaverat. Archiepiscop! 
loannis Carroll, Rev. Dubourg aliorumque impulsu subsidiisque, Elisabeth 
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a, 1809 novam religiosam familiam ad instar Puellarum a caritate S. Vincentii 
a Paulo condidit, quarum regulas idem Archiepiscopus, pro novo hoc 
Instituto, loci et temporis adiunctis perpensis, accommodatas, anno 1812 
approbavit. 

Familia haec in loco vulgo dicto Emmitsburg fuit constituta sub nomine 
Sororum a Caritate S. loseph, quae uberrimos, in America praesertim, i 
animarum bonum fructus attulit. 

Anno 1821 die 4 Ianuarii Elisabeth piissime obiit. 

Plures ob causas, etsi sanctitatis fama viva semper permansisset, nonnisi 
anni 1907-1911 Ordinaria auctoritate processus constructi fuerunt, sac- 
raeque huic Congregationi exhibiti. 

Die 15 lanuarii mensis a. 1936, Servae Dei scriptis perpensis, sacra 
Congregatio nihil obstare, quominus ad ulteriora procedi quiret, decrevit. 

Sanctitatis famam adhuc perseverare apertissime quoque Postulatoriac 
Litterae commonstrant Erni et Revihi Cardinalis O’Connell, Archiepiscopi 
Bostoniensis, quinque Archiepiscoporum, quadraginta Episcoporum 
Septemtrionalis Americae Foedcratorum Statuum, Generalis Moderatoris 
Congregationis Missionis S. Vincentii a Paulo, Sororum a Caritate a Serva 
Dei conditarum cum quae religiosam familiam sui iuris, tum quae unum cum 
Puellarum a Caritate morale corpus efformant, aliorumque, recenter Pio 
Pp. XI f. r. exhibitae. 

Verum, quum in processu nullus de visu testis iure aptus potuerit 
interrogari, ideoque causa hacc historicis sit accensenda, Historicae Sectioni 
sacrae huius Congregationis munus explorandi utrum talia documenta 
collecta sint et colligi queant, qualia pro causae, saltem probabili, felici 
exitu requiruntur, fuit demandatum. Revimhus generalis Relator huius 
Sectionis egregie huic muneri satisfecit, ex documentis iam exhibitis, Servae 
Dei vitae curriculum, religiosam actionem, conditricis praesertim, quin 
immo et ipsas virtutes sufficienter probari posse demonstrans. 

Quum itaque omnia quae a iure praescribuntur essent comparata, in- 
stante Reviho D. loseph Scognamillo, Procuratore Generali Congregationis 
Missionis S. Vincentii a Paulo, Causaeque Postulatore, die 27 Februarii 
mensis anni huius, Efhus ac Revrhus Cardinalis Raphaél Carolus Rossi, 
(ausae Ponens seu Relator, in Ordinario sacrae huius Congregationis coetu 
dubium proposuit : Ax sit signanda Commissio Introductionis Causae in casu et ad 
efectum de quo agitur, atque de more retulit. Erni ac Revi Patres, relatione 
hac audita, auditisque Officialium Praelatorum scriptis suffragiis nec non 
R. P. D. Salvatore Natucci, Fidei Promotore generali, omnibus mature 
perpensis rescribendum censuere: Affirmative seu Signandam esse Commis- 
stonem Introductionis Causae, si Sanctissimo placuerit. 

Facta autem Sstho D. N. Pio Papae XII, subsignata die, a R. P. D. 
Promotore generali Fidei, relatione, Sanctitas sua sacrae Congregationis 
Rescriptum ratum habens, Commissionem Introductionis Causae Servae Dei 
Elisabeth Annae Seton propria manu signare dignata est. 

Datum Romae, die 28 Februarii, a. 1940. 

Xe C. Card. SaLorri, Episcopus Praenestinus, Praefectus. 
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The Bond of Peace and other War-time Addresses. By His Eminence 
Cardinal Hinsley, Archbishop of Westminster. (Burns Oates & 
Washbourne. Pp. 148. 6s.) 

HERE can be no doubt that one of the great personalities engaging 

the public attention and influencing public opinion in this war is the 
chief representative of the Church in ‘England, the Cardinal Archbishop | 
of Westminster. By virtue of his position and dignity he is our natural | 
spokesman, and from the first days of the war the Bishops invited him to | 
speak in their name in any emergency. But nobody could have antici- 
pated how magnificently he was to rise to the occasion, how great a national 
figure he was to become, how completely he was to win the respect, admira- 
tion and veneration not onlv of his own Catholic people but of all his 
fellow-countrymen. If in the dark days which saw the collapse of Belgium, 
the defection of France, the declaration of war by Italy, and Spain’s apparent 
sympathy with the Axis Powers, the British people and Press refused to be 
stampeded into an anti- Catholic outburst, this was attributable not merely 
to a growth in their good sense and a decline in Protestant prejudice, but 
also to their respect for the unchallenged and unchallengeable Englishry 
and Catholicism of the Cardinal of Westminster. 

This unique position in the esteem of his fellow-countrymen the Cardinal 
has achieved by the definite and courageous tones of his leadership as 
delivered in broadcast addresses and letters to the Press. The record of 
these lies before us in The Bond of Peace, which, in addition to the title 
address, contains Pastoral letters, broadcast talks to the Americas and to 
the Dominions, and various sermons, among which the sermon on St. 
Gregory the Great preached tor the fourteenth centenary in March of last 
year is of primary importance. 

The now famous broadcast address entitled The Sword of the Spirit, 
delivered very early in the war, at once commanded the attention of the 
country. On that Sunday night England and the world listened to a sin- 
cere plain-spoken Englishman, a Cardinal of the Roman Church, as he 
stated the Catholic case for England. He made a confident appeal: “1 
respect the sincere convictions of others, and I hope for consideration 
when I express my own.” . “IT love my country with the loyalty which 
my faith enjoins and which the example of Christ commends to us.’”’ And 
he went on to defend the justice of Britain’s cause, and with a precision of 
judgement too often lacking both in those who glorify our war effort and 
in those who, aiming at honest realism, are inclined to be cynical about 
our “Christian motives’’, he declares that in fighting for Britain we can act 
from the highest motives : ‘‘even if our critics, here and in other countries, 
allege that our motives for entering the war were mixed and tainted with 
self-interest in some shape or other, what I have just said and shall say makes 
it quite possible to fight this war without any thought of self-interest at 
all... . Each of us can support this fight wholeheartedly on behalf of 
justice, charity and the salvation of souls.”? Neither here nor anywhere 
else in these addresses is there any truckling to materialism, any blindness 
to the faults of our social system, any minimizing of Catholic principles. 
Throughout the book we find the Cardinal demanding a new order based 
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on justice and charity : a respect for personal and social justice, a concern 
for the well-being of the working man, for the religious education of 
children, for a charity embracing even our enemies. 

These principles are elaborated in the Pastoral Letter for Trinity Sunday 
1940 on Religion the Foundation of Social Life, in which are stated the true 
relations between Church and State and between State and individuals. 
The rights of parents over the control and education of their children 
are asserted. And the lesson is applied to our own country: ‘‘We pray 
that a striking lesson of this war may be learned by our Leaders and by 
all who love the inheritance of British liberty, by all who have respect for 
the rights of conscience whether of minorities or of majorities. The youth 
do not belong to the State simply to be trained, as among the Nazis and 
Bolshevists, in order to serve the material and military glory of the govern- 
ment in power.’ Again in the frank and fearless Wimbledon address 
religion is proclaimed as the only sound basis of a free society. 

The most striking characteristic of these various papers is the skill 
with which the Cardinal constantly rests his case on the very words of the 
Roman Pontiffs. If he is bold and definite it is because he is so loyal a son 
of Holy Church and so stceped in the Papal Encyclicals from the days of 
Leo XIII to our own. They are the very warp and woof of his writing. 
This admirable mastery of the pertinent documents has this further advan- 
tage: it shows the British people and the associated Commonwealths how 
far-sighted the Holy See has been, how uncompromising in its condemna- 
tion of social and international injustice, how insistent on respect for law 
and solemn pledges, how wise in its prescriptions for the security of stable 
government, how definite in its emphasis upon the value of human dignity 
and the rights of men irrespective of race or social condition. 

There may be those in other lands who will disagree with the Cardinal’s 
arguments and conclusions, but having heard these addresses or having 
read this book no true man will fail to recognize his loyalty, his Catholic 
churchmanship, his passion for justice and hatred of cruclty, and, ringing 
clear in the tones of his voice and shining out of every page of his writing, 
a sincerity that must command the respect of all men of good will. “‘l 
speak my own convictions as a free citizen of a free country. In the words 
of the fearless one-time Chancellor of England, St. Thomas More, ‘I am a 
loyal servant of my own country, but God’s servant first.’”’ 


TRF. 


The Persecution of the Catholic Church in Poland. Reports presented by 
Cardinal Hlond and other evidence. Pp. viti -+ 123. (Burns Oates & 
Washbourne, 1941. 25. 6d. net.) 

Tus volume, which is prefaced by H. E. Cardinal Hinsley, contains the 

reports presented by the Primate of Poland to the Holy Father from 

December 1939 to April 1940, together with some other reliable documents. 

Any discriminating person is loth to give full credence to stories of atrocities 

which inevitably accumulate during a war, but when the evidence is pre- 

sented, as in this case, by such an unassailable authority, it would be idle 
to question it. The most one can do is to try to discover how it has come’ 
about that Germans, whom we have known in the past to be kindly and 
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civilized, or at least not more savage than the rest of the species, could 
have become transformed into inhuman brutes. 

From indications here and there in the text the explanation seems to be 
that the worst brutalities were committed by the more youthful Nazis, 
young hooligans trained for years in military camps without any of the 
restraints and refinements of civilized people, without respect for the 
weaker sex or for the aged, and without any kind of religion. This may be 
the explanation but it is not an excuse, for the system which has produced 
these savages has been invented by men of mature intelligence and has been 
sanctioned by the vast majority of Germans. It does not excuse the fac 
that, within a system which is supposed to be incredibly efficient, no means 
has been devised for restraining these murderous gangs from running 
amok. Still less does it excuse actions such as the wholesale despoiling of 
ecclesiastical and charitable funds, which the higher command alone could 
do. The funds have gone the way of all ecclesiastical revenues in nearly 
every country where they have been accumulated : sooner or later a revolu- 
tion, an economic crisis, or some other kind of catastrophe consumes ina 
few days the wealth which it has taken centuries to collect. 

It is a heartrending and melancholy thing to read of this martyrdom of 
a Catholic population, but we also know that this same Catholic faith which 
has sustained the nation in the past will strengthen it now, and will keep 
alive in the souls of its conquered people the certain hope of ultimate 
victory over the forces of evil. But for this reliance on the power and 
justice of God we could only say of Poland: Una salus victis nullam sperar 
salutem. E. J. M. 


The Catholic Church and International Order. By A, C. F. Beales. Pp. 192. 

(A Penguin Special. 6d.) 
THE publication of this book should be hailed as something of an event; 
for this is the first time that a Catholic book by a Catholic author, treating of 
one of the most important and widely discussed questions of the day from 
the professedly Catholic point of view, has been published in a series of 
such widespread publicity and with such a vast power of penetration as 
the Penguin Specials. 

Mr. Beales has written a very good book, a book that is both earnest 
and urgent, yet remains objective, balanced and level-headed, with none 
of the hysteria which arises so easily in authors dealing with these wide and 
somewhet nebulous international questions. He has wisely made his book 


as concrete as possible by situating the problem of international order in its| 


historical framework ; and the four chapters of the First Part, which is 
entitled ‘““The Crisis of the Day”, work out the approach to the more 
theoretical discussion of the problem of international order chiefly through 
the medium of history. Mr. Beales traces briefly but clearly the process of 
disintegration from the dissolution of the mediaeval unity of ‘Christendom to 
the present situation of a world of sovereign, independent, absolute States. 
The fatal weakness of any modern attempt at international co-operation has 
not been the lack of suitabie machinery, but the lack of willingness to 
surrender ‘‘vital national interests” for the common good, and unwillingness 
to admit that other States have any rights except those which have been 
explicitly conceded by some pact or agreement. 
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And this is perhaps the greatest snare of all: the conception that there is nothing a 
sovereign State may not do, wnless it has agreed not to. ‘This specious doctrine—utterly 
anarchic and destructive of all hopes of ‘‘world organization’’——is all the more to be 
watched since it is fully alive and fully operative. It lay beneath every treaty in which a 
State renounced, as a benevolent act, portions of its “absolute sovereignty”. ... The 
same anarchic notion lay beneath all the pledges given in the League of Nations Covenant. 
It bedevilled the League era for the very same reasons that had made a League of Nations 
necessary. And it insults the memory of every man who has devoted his life to the cause 
of world peace. 


In the chapter entitled “Philosophy”, or “Why the Modern World has 
Failed”, Mr. Beales shows that this international amorality is the outcome of 
that Liberalism which made every man a law to himself, and has separated 
human liberty from its source and author. State absolutism is merely the 
political manifestation of that deeper current of thought summed up in the 
“agutonomy of man’’, and the divorce of human activity from all supernatural 
lawand control. These pages analysing Liberalism and its effects are among 
the best in the book. In the last chapter of this First Part, Mr. Beales 
reverts to history and gives a very good account of the practical efforts made 
for peace by the present Pope since his election. _ It is a pity that he does 
not mention, on this subject, Mr. Denis Gwynn’s excellent study The 
Vatican and War in Enrope. 

Part Two is entitled ‘“The Teaching of the Catholic Church on Inter- 
national Relations’’. It is naturally much more abstract and theoretical than 
Part One, and; so it seemed to me, much less coherent. Perhaps the patch- 
work effect of frequent quotation produces this effect, but there is also a 
certain lack of smooth progress, and I imagine Mr. Beales had some difficulty 
in deciding the order of his treatment of the question. He begins with War, 
what he calls the “‘negative side’’, discussing Catholic teaching on the just 
war—quoting, incidentally, articles from this Review—and giving very 
fairly, if in somewhat truncated form, the views of contemporary Catholics 
with regard to the justice of war under modern conditions. The next 
chapter, on the positive side—peace—brings out very clearly the spiritual 
ioundations. Justice, charity and the recognition of a higher law are 
essential prerequisites for any enduring and stable international tranquillity. 

In the seventh chapter Mr. Beales faces the fundamental issue of the 
relation of the individual to society. This is really the problem of the 
“common good’’, and its answer provides the solution to the problems both 
of public authority in the group and of the relations of groups among them- 
selves in society. Following Papal teaching Mr. Beales lays down the 
essential Christian principles, though I think some of his expressions might 
require clarification. Thus the expression ‘The life of each human person 
is put on a higher level by being part of the whole social body” (pp. 138-9) 
is open to serious misinterpretation. | do not think that Mr. Beales has 
worked out fully the implications of what St. Thomas calls “the unity of 
order”? in society. It seems to me also to be going too far to say that 


'Comment. in x libros Ethicorum ad Nicomachim, \ib. 1, lect. i. See on this subject : 
S. Michel, I.a Notion Thomiste du Bien Commum; D’Entréves, The Mediaeval Contribution 
to Political Thought ; M. de Wulf, Philosophy and Civilization in the Middle Ages ; and especially 
Ewart Lewis, “Organic Tendencies in Mediaeval Thought” in the .dmerican Political 
Science Review, October, 1938. 
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“ce 


society must exercise its guardian function through groups of men delegati 
torule’’. The mediaeval argument for monarchy was precisely that it provided 
that concord of wills which could not otherwise be found in a mere may 
of individuals, and that the ruler’s function was to govern, not as a delegat 
of the people, but in their interest, for the common good. These are 
however, minor and somewhat technical criticisms of a book which deserve 
high praise, and which, incidentally, provides one of the best answers | 
have yet seen to the oft-repeated question, ‘“‘Why doesn’t the Pope condem 
Mussolini’? Mr. Beales has, above all, succeeded in underlining very clear; 
the constant Catholic teaching that every merely human conception ¢j 
society is bound to be inadequate, and that every attempt to establish a work 
order without recognition of the primacy of the spiritual and the rights oj 
God is bound to fail. The Liberal, “‘dawnist”’ conception of perfectible map, 
the “‘natural gentleman’’, contains in itself the seeds of its own destruction, 
leading inevitably to the rule of force and the tyranny of totalitarianism, 
“Once man is exalted because of his manhood, and no longer because of hi 
divinity, the end is but a matter of time.” Have we still time to stave of 
the ultimate disaster, and to prevent, when this war is over, a return to th 
philosophy of the jungle? Mr. Beales is hopeful, and his suggestions ar 
both realistic and practicable. But to get them actually put into practic 
remains the problem; and it is on Catholics especially that its solutio: 
depends. 
ANDREW Beck, A.A, 
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